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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


IT is a far cry from the fifth year of the Great War to the date 
of the foundation of the Society for Psychical Research in 1882. 
" Much water has flowed beneath London Bridge," as the phrase 
goes, since that time; but the activities set in motion, on the 
material plane on the one hand and on the psychical on the 
other, and the developments consequent on their parallel ac-- 
tivities, have probably more relation to the outbreak of the 
present gigantic conflict than the man-in-the-street would be 
willing to admit. The conflict between the material and spiritual 
hypotheses has affected, by its impact upon the minds of the 
human race, all mundane activities, and there is a certain sense 
in which the present struggle may be regarded as the climax 
in the battle between these two dominant interpretations of 
the riddle of life. One of the first problems which 
the Society for Psychical -Research set itself out 
to solve was that with which we are nowadays so familiar under 
the name of telepathy. Telepathy has had a curious history. 
In writing his Introduction to Phantasms of the Living, published 
on behalf of the S.P.R. in 1886, the late Mr. Frederick Myers 
clearly regarded this phenomenon as the thin end of the wedge, 
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in his endeavour to prove the survival of consciousness after 
physical death. He had satisfied himself that if the phenomena 
of telepathy were once clearly established by a sufficient array 
~ of evidence to convince the scientific mind, the one great obstacle 
to the acceptance of a belief in the after life would be removed 
irom the path of the man who demanded a rational and not 
merely authoritative basis for his religious convictions. “I 
maintain [he says in his Introduction] that if the general fact 
of telepathic communication between mind and mind be admitted, 
it must also be admitted that an element is thus introduced into 
our conception of the aggregate of empirically known facts 
which constitutes a serious obstacle to the materialistic synthesis 
of human experience. The psychical element in man, I repeat, 
must henceforth almost inevitably be conceived as having 

relations which cannot be expressed in terms of matter." 
Myers expresses the view that it is improbable that telepathy 
will ever receive a purely physical explanation—an explanation, 
that is to say, wholly referable to the properties of matter, as 
molecular matter is at present known to us. He admits, indeed, 
that such a materialistic explanation is logically conceivable ; 
that is, that undulations should be propagated from one living 
organism to another which should excite the percipient organism 
to sympathetic response. “ But," he adds, “it seems to me— 
and I imagine that in this view at any rate the majority of ma- 
terialists will concur—that if the narratives in this 


IS TELE- book are to be taken as on the whole trustworthy, 
PATHY : : A : 
the physical energies are too faint, and the physical 
SPIRITUAL ,. : : : 
eu difficulties too serious to allow of our intruding 


"ERU the forces of material nature a force which 

" would seem, in some cases at least, neither to be 
diminished by any distance, nor to be impeded by any obstacle 
whatsoever." The work which the S.P.R. put into their inves- 
tigations in regard to the phenomena of telepathy, was thorough 
and painstaking, and it had the effect of carrying widespread 
conviction, of course with a few notable exceptions, into the 
minds of the leaders of the science of the day. It did more than 
this, and something which Frederick Myers had evidently never 
anticipated. It gave the opponents of the spiritual hypothesis 
an opportunity for seizing upon the telepathic explanation of 
psychical phenomena as a full and adequate solution of all 
recorded instances of ghostly occurrences or spirit intervention. . 

The position of the materialist had, indeed, been growing : 
increasingly difficult. The records of innumerable so-called ! 
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ghost-stories were “up against them," many supported by 
evidence which appeared to be unimpeachable. They felt 
inevitably that, in the words of the old proverb, “ there could 
be no smoke without fire." But they were unwilling to admit 
an hypothesis which cut the ground from beneath all their most 
cherished beliefs. The establishment of telepathy as a fact 
in nature came to them as a very providential means of escape 
from the difficulty in which they found themselves. 
They made use of it for all, and more than all, that 
it was worth. Here, they averred, was the real 
substratum of truth which had given plausibility 
to so many apparently well-substantiated narra- 
tives which seemed to bear out the spiritual hypo- 
thesis. They were, after all, nothing but highly-coloured accounts 
of phenomena confirmatory of this newly recognized natural 
law, which would doubtless fall in due course into its own proper 
pigeon-hole in the materialistic scheme of things. Thus, while 
accepting the conclusions involved in the carefully selected and 
still more carefully substantiated evidence of the S.P.R., they 
rejected im toto the ultimate deductions to which it had been 
thought that these conclusions must inevitably lead. 

The discovery of wireless telegraphy somewhat later came 
in conveniently to strengthen the interpretation put by the 
orthodox scientist on the evidence for telepathy. Here, appar- 
ently, was another instance of the same newly recognized law 
—an instance this time quite indisputable, owing to the fact that 
on this occasion the discovery was made the basis of an invention 
of practical commercial utility. Who, they might well exclaim, 
could now doubt the fact that they were both instances of the 
same law, and that TRIER like wireless telegraphy, had a 
material basis ? 

Two questions arise ‘out of this position. The first one ‘is 
obviously : Has telepathy a material or a purely spiritual basis ? 
If the fact be established that the basis is spiritual, it obviously 
follows that the survival of the consciousness after death is 
established. If, on the other hand, telepathy be shown to have 
a material basis, the question arises as to whether, 


THE S.P.R. 
AND 
MATERIAL- 
ISTIC 
SCIENCE. 


ER in this case, the recognition of the natural law of 
Q os " telepathy tends to the acceptance of after-death 

survival or the reverse; or whether, indeed, as 
METHOD. 


many might argue, it has no bearing on the matter 
at all. Having proved telepathy to be a fact, we are indeed 
to-day quite in the dark as to the method by which one con- 
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sciousness communicates with another. Until we can satisfactorily 
solve this problem it is impossible for us to ascertain whither 
telepathy will lead ug in our attempt to read the riddle of life. 
Prof. Myers, we have seen, adopted the view of the spiritual basis 
of telepathy. So also has Sir William Barrett ina smali volume 
dealing with the subject, to which I adverted in an earlier issue 
of this review. He there argued that the Law of Inverse Squares, 
which holds good where material forces are concerned, would 
involve the dissipation of the telepathic message, and the impos- 
sibility of receiving it at great distances. For this reason he 
came to the conclusion that telepathy and wireless telegraphy 

were not parallel instances of the same law. I 


inii e suggested, in thi: connection, that whereas in the 
OF INVERSE : : 
: case of wireless telegraphy, the etheric waves on 
SQUARES. 


which the wireless telegraphic signals are carried 
are like the waves caused in water by a stone dropped into a 
pool and spread out equally in all directions, in the case of a 
telepathic message, on the other hand, the communication is 
directed by the mental force employed towards a specific point, 
and therefore that the message so dispatched is not dissipated as 
a wireless one undoubtedly is, and in consequence that the tele- 
pathic message might reasonably be expected to travel to a 
much greater distance unimpaired. The two things might, in 
short, be instances of the same natural law, but not both come 
within the scope of the Law of Inverse Squares. In the one case 
the brain focusses its energy on the spot to which it is directed ; 
in the other (that is, in the case of the wireless message) there 
is no more focussing of energy than there is in the parallel in- 
stance of the stone thrown into the pool. 

A further point, however, arises when we compare telepathy 
and wireless telegraphy. In the case of the latter we are merely 
transmitting signals. Those signals are interpreted in due 
course by the operator at the other end. In the case of telepathy 
we are not transmitting signals ; we are transmitting the thought 
itself. Is this possible, we mav ask ourselves, on the basis of 
the materialistic hypothesis? A short time ago this question 
might have been answered unhesitatingly in the negative. To- 
day we are somewhat less confident in giving a negative reply. 
Already in the case of ordinarv telephonic messages it has 
been found possible to transmit not only the message but even 
the photograph of the operator himself. Are we perfectly certain 
that this also may not one day be found possible in the case of 
wireless telegraphy as well, however far we are to-day from such 
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an amazing consummation? If this be within the realms of 
possibility, why not also the transfer of thought ? for this thought 
implies presumably the formation of some mental picture of 
the idea conveyed—a picture which, whatever the method of 
transmission may be, whether material or spiritual, at any rate 
in many instances has been proved to reach the percipient. It 
seems to me that in view of this fact we at least are not on sure 
ground in assuming the truth of the purely spiritual hypothesis. 

A small book entitled Telergy by Mr. Frank C. Constable, 
has recently appeared * in which he argues in favour of the 
spiritual hypothesis. 


“We are," he says, '" subjects, not beings, and as transcendental 
subjects we are subjects to ultimate Transcendental Being. Herein lies 
MR. con- the relation between each one of us which is so important as 

a fact in support of the theory. We are, as transcendental 


STABLE S subjects (souls) emanation, as it were, of Transcendental 
POSITION. Being through which as a centre we are related one 
to another.” 


Hence, he argues, as the subject exists transcendant of all 
phases of time, one subject or soul can put itself en rapport with 
another independently of time and space. 

Now, in the ultimate analysis of life, no exception need, I 
think, be taken to Mr. Constable's metaphysical position. Ulti- 
mately all spirit is one, and emanates from one centre. The 
monistic theory of the universe is doubtless the true one, and 
an idealistic philosophy the only philosophy which does not 
hopelessly break down when we apply to it the process of intel- 
lectual dissection. This, however, is very far from an admission 
that the Transcendental Ego, either on this plane or on the 
plane to which spirits pass after death, can operate independently 
of time and space. Time and space are the conditions of all 
human thought. They are conditions apart from 
which we may confidently state that the ego or separ- 
ated consciousness cannot function either mentally 
or otherwise. This, it seems to me, is a point which 
Mr. Constable and other upholders of the spiritual hypothesis 
have failed to realize. I think we may say that even in the 
creation of worlds the Source of all being becomes subject to 
these laws, to these limitations of time and space. He becomes 
subject, indeed, to laws which are his own ; but, in thus becoming 


THE TRANS- 
CENDENTAL 
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* Published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 68 Carter Lane, E.C. 
T Mr. Constable is using " à transcendant subject " in the sense in 
which it is employed in Kant’s Dialectic. 
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subject to them, he is self-Hmited. The universe is God in mani- 
festation, and it surely follows that created man cannot transcend 
these laws without passing entirely out of the condition of indi- 
vidual existence. 

These attempts to regard man as functioning in some trans- 
cendental state outside the limitations of time and space recall 
the legend of the Fairy Prince in the story-book, who fell in love 
with a maiden in actual life. The.effort of the Fairy Prince to 
escape out of his story-book into physical existence, to get en 
rapport with his beloved, is the converse of the tour de force 
which Mr. Constable's Transcendental Ego seems to be attempting, 
in escaping from the Phenomenal into the realm of the Absolute. 

There has been, it appears to me, one very wholesome result 
(if itis not the most important) of the numerous attempts recently 
made by mankind to get in touch with other world conditions 
of life. This result has been to prove, by consistent and unvary- 
ing evidence, the fact that the other world is to the people who 

inhabit it an actual material world just as this is 


OTHER oe : 
m to ourselves. None of the communications received 
int to anything inconsistent with those natural 

CONDITIONS. i ytiing 


laws which govern us here, nor is there any evidence 
of conditions apart from time and space—the very expression 
is a contradiction in terms—which are postulated, for example, by 
the pseudo-metaphysics of Mr. Sydney Klein. We may well 
ask whether there can, indeed, be any conditions which are not 
in a sense material, or’ quasi-material in which the conscious 
ego can possibly function. Matter can only truly be de- 
scribed as that which is objective to the consciousness. The 
fact that it may be tenuous is no evidence that it is not material. 
Clouds and mists are matter, and matter generally by excess of 
heat can be transformed from solid to liquid, and from liquid to 
gaseous. In its gaseous state it is no less matter than in its 
solid condition. As Mr. Wiliam Kingsland observes in his 
most deeply interesting work, Scientific Idealism : 

So long as there is an objective world external to consciousness, 
that world must be in some sense material. And however far back we 
may carry our analysis of matter, it must always have this characteristic 
of objectivity. If we think of consciousness as functioning on other 

planes which are not material, in our present physical 

CONSCIOUS- apprehension of the term; if, for instance, we think of 

NESS AND the possibility of entering another world after death, it 

THE MATER- is evident that in so far as that worid is objective to our 
IAL PLANE. then state of consciousness, it must be material in some 

sense of the term. For if, in that world, there are objects 
or bodies, they must be formed of some kind of substance which will 
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differentiate them from consciousness, and will give us the impression 
of subject and object, of a Self and a Not-self, just as we have now on 
the physical plane. Even a spiritual body, qua body, must be material 
, in so far as it is the object of consciousness. 


For the conscious self, in short, there must be a material 
world in which to function. 

if we postulate an Absolute, we postulate a self-con- 
sciousness which has no external object. We are driven 
to postulate an Absolute by the mere fact of the relativity 
of all manifested life. We are driven to the assumption 
of That for which time and space have no existence, by 
the impossibility of grasping, in our own minds, either the 
infinite extension of space or its termination anywhere; 
either the coming into existence of the Source of all 
life at any period of time, or its cessation in time. The idea 
of Eternity is the negation of time. It contains 


IS TELE- è : : : 
no notion of duration as in the popular miscon- 
PATHY ; : : 
ception of the word. It is for this reason that I 
INSTAN- fail to see how telepathy can be regarded as an 
TANEOUS ? 


instantaneous process outside conditions of time 
and space. We may assume, if we will, that thought travels 
with the same velocity, say, as light. But to assume, as Mr. 
Constable does, that the rapport implied between spirit and 
spirit is unconditioned by the laws which rule mental and physical 
alike, seems to me to arise from a confusion of the meaning of 
metaphysical terms. We are, then, driven to assume that mind 
acts on mind through some material medium, however tenuous. 
If this is so, we have to do with laws of nature in the matter of 
telepathy just as much as in the matter of wireless telegraphy, 
whether the medium through which thought travels through 
space be the same or different from the medium employed in 
the transmission of a wireless message. Surely then the assump- 
tion that telepathy is a purely spiritual process, and therefore, 
for that reason alone, proof of the existence of a spiritual world, 
cannot be maintained. The contention that, for this reason, 
if you prove telepathy, you necessarily prove survival after 
death, cannot hold good. Having said this much, I should be 
very reluctant to draw the conclusion that such a phenomenon 
as telepathy could occur in a world of which the basis was purely 
material. The mere fact that thought has been shown to travel 
between one centre of consciousness and another many miles 
apart, seems a fatal objection to the materialist hypothesis. 
For if thought can travel outside the body, are we not justified in 
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saying that consciousness is not necessarily limited by its present 
physical vehicle? We need, it seems to me, no such assump- 
tion as Myers was inclined to make in a guarded manner, and 
Mr. Constable much more definitely, as to the nature of telepathy, 
in order to find in the verification of this fact in nature an argu- 
ment for survival. I have shown above that the laws of thought 
compel us to assume that the after-world must be a material 
world if it exists at all, not necessarily exactly im the same sense 
that this world is material, but certainly in a parallel sense. To 
the individual ego, whether conscious on this plane or on any 
other, there is no such thing as the spiritual apart from the 
material. The consciousness, in order to operate, must have 
a vehicle there, as it has a vehicle (the brain) here. 

One of the most valuable stores of knowledge published in 
the early years of the Society for Psychical Research was Phan- 
tasms of the Living, the joint production of Edmund Gurney, 
Frederick Myers, and Frank Podmore. The original edition of 
this consisted of two large volumes, and has for a very long 
time been out of print and unobtainable except at libraries. 
An abridged edition of this important work has now been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., of London, and Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York. It is reduced in size by nearly 
one-half. In spite of this it contains 520 pages 
(demy octavo) in type none too large. Students 
of psychical phenomena will be grateful to Mrs. 
Sidgwick (the editor) and also to the publishers, 
for this re-issue, even though they will regret the impossibility 
of giving us the original work in full jn these days of paper scar- 
city. The principal abridgment consists in a very great reduction 
of the number of instances quoted. A selection merely has been 
made of the most apposite and evidential of these. In the 
original volumes there were no less than 700 incidents recorded. 
In the present edition there are only 186. The whole of the 
supplement of the original edition, which contained more than 
half these cases, is omitted im foto. . The importance of accumu- 
lating a very large number of instances, when the genuineness 
of telepathy was still sub judice, is self-evident. The necessity 
is not so great to-day, but it is well to bear in mind, in weighing 
the arguments contained in the volume, that there exist on 
record some five hundred additional cases in substantiation of the 
position adopted by the authors. The cases with which the 
volume deals in the first instance are the experimental ones, 
but by far the larger part of the bcok deals with spontaneous 
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telepathy, covering under that head the transference of ideas 
and mental pictures; emotional effects; telepathic dreams ; 
borderland cases—i.e., experiences in the transition state between 
sleeping and waking; and hallucinations, so-called—i.e., tele- 
pathic phantasms which do not possess any apparent physical 
basis. Auditory and tactile cases are also dealt with. Among 
the most important instances cited are those given in the latter 
part of the volume under the head of Reciprocal Cases and Collec- 
tive Cases. The Reciprocal Cases given appear to point to the 
fact that each of the parties concerned has received a telepathic 
impulse from the other, each, therefore, being at the same time 
agent and percipient. In the (so-called) “ Collective Cases,” 
phantasms affecting the senses have been seen by several people 
simultaneously, thus giving added value to the evidence. These, 
. however, may possibly be explained by a process of thought 
transference, i.e., one person receiving the original impression 
which is mentally conveyed to him by others, the hallucination 
being, to use the word employed by the authors, “ in- 
fectious.”’ 

There will be few to-day who will dispute the statement of 
the authors of this monumental work that the evidence collected 
is of a sort which merits attention, even by those who are sys- 
tematically in the habit of attributing all such phenomena to 
coincidence. “ It cannot," they say, “ be summarily dismissed. 
If it is to be got rid of, it must be explained away in detail.” 
Such explanation where seven hundred cases are given, carefully 
sifted and corroborated, obviously presents great difficulty, as 
an explanation which would do duty in one case would be value- 
less in another. The only criticism which could in its nature 
be a general one, would be one based on the utter 
unreliability of all human evidence. Life has been 
carried on since the world began on the assumption 
that human evidence is of value, and when it is 
of a cumulative character, that this value is greatly 
enhanced. People may advance such general objections to 
theories which they dislike and wish to dismiss, but their own 
lives will invariably be found to be an admission that evidence 
of such value as is here adduced amounts in practice to proof 
positive. We may say, if we take the standpoint of the meta- 
physician, that in a world where all things are relative, no accu- 
mulation of evidence, however overwhelming, can possibly amount 
to proof positive. But in practical life we are all of us ready to 
dismiss any such fantastic argument, which, it is wel] to remember, 
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would cut the ground away from the whole basis of modern 
science. 3 
It would seem that the state of consciousness between waking 
and sleeping is specially favourable to experiences of a telepathic 
character. There is, we may believe, under such conditions, a 
half-open door between the waking and sleeping consciousness. 
The waking consciousness is sufficiently en rapport with the 
conditions of sleep to be able to retain and transfer to the normal 
brain any experiences of which it is the subject, whereas, in the 
case of such experiences taking place in deep sleep, the proba- 
bilities are very greatly against any memory being. retained of 
them when the subject returns to full normal con- 
sciousness. There are, of course, instances in which 
we can, all of us, recall some vivid deep-sleep 
experience, on waking in the morning, but these 
are certainly rare. We are left to conjecture what 
percentage of such memories we retain, there being 
no valid-evidence of a sleeper’s experiences in the 
dream world. Indeed, it is still a point in dispute 
as to whether the sub-conscious self is always awake during sleep, 
or’ whether on the other hand, deep sleep involves, generally 
speaking, an annihilation of all consciousness. The following 
is a borderland case (given on pages 146-147 of Phantasms of - 
the Living), which appears to be supported by strong evidence. 
The case in question was first published in the Spiritual Maga- 
zine for 1861 by Dr. Collyer. He wrote as follows from 8 
Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. :— 
April 15, 1861. 
On January 3, 1856, my brother Joseph being in command of the 
steamer Alice, on the Mississippi, just above New Orleans, she came in 
collision with another steamer. The concussion caused the flag-staff or 
pole to fall with great violence, which, coming in contact with my brother's 
head, actually divided the skull, causing, of necessity, instant death. In 
October, 1857, I visited the United States. When, at my father's residence, 
Camden, N.]., the melancholy death of my brother became 
A VISION the subject of conversation, my mother narrated to me that 
OF DEATH. 4t the very time of the accident, the apparition of my 
brother Joseph was presented to her. This fact was corro- 
borated by my father and four sisters. Camden, New Jersey, is distant 
from the scene of the accident, in a direct line, over 1,000 miles, and nearly 
double that distance by the mail route. My mother mentioned the fact 
of the apparition on the morning of January 4, to my father and siste's ; 
nor was it until the 16th, or thirteen days after, that a letter was received 
confirming in every particular the extraordinary visitation. It wil be 
important to mention that my brother William and his wife lived near the 
locality of the dreadíul accident, now being in Philadelphia; they have 
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also corroborated to me the details of the impression produced on my 
mother. 
Dr. Collyer then quotes a letter from his mother, which 
contains the following sentences :— 
CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
March 27, 1861. 
My BErovED Son,—On January 3, 1836, I did not feel well, and 
retired to bed early. Some time after, I felt uneasy, and sat up in bed ; 
I iooked round the room, and to my utter amazement, saw Joseph standing 
at the door, looking at me with great earnestness, his head bandaged up, 
a dirty nightcap on, and a dirty white garment on, something like a 
surplice. He was much disfigured abont the eyes and face. It made me 
quite uncomfortable the rest of the night. The next morning, Mary came 
into my room early. I told her that I was sure I was going to have bad 
news from Joseph. I told all the family at the breakfast table. They 
replied, ” It was only a dream, and all nonsense," But that did not 
change my opinion. It preyed on my mind, and on January 16 I 
received the news of his death ; and, singular to say, both William and his 
wife, who were there, say that he was exactly attired as I saw him. 
Your ever affectionate mother, 
ARNIE E. COLLYER. 
Dr. Collyer continues :— 


It will no doubt be said that my mother’s imagination was in a morbid 
state, but this will not account for the fact that the apparition of my 
brother presented jtself at the exact moment of his death. My mother 
had never seen him attired as described, and the bandaging of the head did 
not take place until hours after the accident. My brother William told 
me that his head was nearly cut in two by the blow, and that his face was 
Greadfully disfigured and the nightdress much soiled. 

Roserts H. Cotrver, M.D., F.CS., etc. 

Mr. Podmore called upon Dr. Collyer, who told him that he 
received a full account of the story verbally from his father, 
mother, and brother, in 1857, all of whom were at that time dead. 
One of the surviving sisters sent further particulars in corro- 
boration under date May 12, 1884. She wrote: “I resided in 
Camden at the time of my brother's death. His death was 
caused by the collision of two steamers on the Mississippi. Some 
part of the mast fell on him, splitting his head open. The appari- 
tion appeared to my mother at the foot of her bed. It stood 
there for some time gazing at her, and disappeared. It was 
clothed in a long white garment with its head bound in a white 
cloth, My mother was not a superstitious person, nor did she 
believe in spiritualism. She was wide awake at the time. It 
was not a dream.” 

We are confronted, in all such cases as the above, with the 
possible hypothesis that the vision was not merely a thought wave 
from the dying person, but that he was actually consciously 
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present in spirit-form. This seems to be the simplest explanation 
of many similar cases where an apparition takes place approxi- 
mately at the time of death, and if this is the true solution, such 
instances will not fall, properly speaking, under the head of tele- 
pathy at all A similar case is recorded by Mr. J. G. Keuhle- 
mans. In December, 1880, Mr. Keuhlemans was living with his 
family in Paris. On account of an outbreak of small-pox he 
removed three of his children, including a favourite little boy of 
five, to London, whence he received several letters giving an 
excellent account of their health. 


On January 24, 1881 [he writes], at half-past seven in the morning, I 
was suddenly awakened by hearing his voice, as I fancied, very near me. 
I saw a bright, opaque, white mass before my eyes, and in the centre 

A CHILD of this light I saw the face of my little darling, his eyes 
bright, his mouth smiling. The apparition, accompanied 
APPARITION. by the sound of his voice, was too short and too sudden to 
be called a dream, it was too clear, too decided, to be called an effect of 
imagination. So distinctly did I hear his voice that I looked round the 
room to see whether he was actually there. The sound I heard was that 
of extreme delight, such as only a happy child can utter. I thought i$ 
was the moment he woke up in London, happy and thinking of me. I 
said to myself, " Thank God little Isidore is happy as always." 


Mr. Keuhlemans relates that again on the ensuing day while 
he was playing a game of billiards with a friend, he saw the 
apparition of his child. On this second occasion he became 
seriously uneasy. As a matter of fact the child had died after 
a few hours' illness at the exact time of the first apparition 

A curious case is given under the heading of ‘ Ambiguous 
Cases ” (p. 335), in which an appointment is made to meet a friend 
The appointment is forgotten by the conscious self, but appar- 
ently remembered by the sub-conscious. The account is given 
by the Rev. F. R. Harbaugh, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Red Bank, Monmouth County, New Jersey, and runs as follows :— 


While a resident of the city of Philadelphia, I made an appointment to 
meet a personal friend. At the appointed hour I was at the designated 
piace. My friend was tardy in his appearing. After a while, however, 
I saw him approaching (or thought I did). So assured was I of his advance 
that I advanced to meet him, when presently he disappeared entirely. 

The locality where I thought I saw his approach was open, and unob- 

PHANTASM Structed by any object behind which he could have disap 

OR HALDT peared. Only by leaping a high brick wall (an enclosure of 

a burying-ground) could he have secreted himself. The 

CINATION ? hallucination was complete—so distinct as to lead me to 
advance to meet him without a thought of optical illusion. 

I immediately went to the office of my friend, and there learned from 
him that he had not been away from his desk for several hours. 
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Cases are on record somewhat similar to the above, in which 
the friend wishes to keep the appointment but is prevented and 
is then seen in his " astral body." The curiosity of the present 
case is that the friend apparently had not got his mind in any 
way fixed on the intended appointment. If he was present sub- 
consciously he failed entirely to realize the fact. An alternative 
and possibly more plausible explanation might be that the pastor 
conjured up the thought of his friend as the result of “ expectant 
attention." This hypothesis has been adopted by many to ex- 
plain certain of the phenomena of hypnotism, the hypnotized 
subject imagining he sees what he is told he will see. In the 
following case we get a mental picture, conveyed by a mother 
and younger sister to an elder sister. The record is sent by Mr. 
John Hopkins of Carmarthen. He writes :— 


One evening in the early spring of last year (1883) as I was retiring to 
bed, and whilst I was in the full enjoyment of good health and active 
senses, I distinctly saw my mother and my younger sister crying. I 
was here in Carmarthen, and they were away in Monmouthshire, eighty 
miles distant. They distinctly appeared to me to be giving way to grief, 
and I was at once positive that some domestic bereavement bad taken 
place. I said to myself, “ I shall hear something of this in the morning.” 

A WAKING "hen the morning came, the first thing which was handed 
to me was a letter from my father in Monmouthshire, 

VISION. stating that they had had, on the day of writing, intelligence 
that my nephew had just died. There was no doubt but that my mother 
and younger sister had both given way to grief on the day of my strange 
illusion, and it was in some mysterious manner communicated to my 
mind—together with a certain presentiment that I was on the eve of 
intelligence of a death in the family. I thought it most probable, though, 
that the imaginative faculty added—in a purely local manner—the idea 
of speedy intelligence to the communication which the mind received in 
some way from Monmouthshire. 

It was the only occurrence of the sort I have ever experienced. 

* May 2, 1884. JouN HorxiNs. 


In this instance the elder sister has a vision or mental picture 
of what actually takes place miles away. She has not yet retired 
to bed, so there is no question of it being in the nature of a dream 
experience. The following is another curious case of a some- 
what similar character :— 


january, 1885. 

Some years ago the writer, when recovering from an iliness, had a 
remarkable experience of second-sight. It was thus: 

A friend had been invited to dinner, whom the writer was most anxious 
to consult on a subject of grave anxiety. At seven o'clock the servant 
came to ask if dinner should be served or not, as the guest had not arrived, 

The writer said at once and without hesitation: " No, put off the 

, R 
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dinner till eight o'clock. Mr. A will arrive at 
7.45 train; send the carriage there to meet him." 
The writer's husband, surprised at this announcement, said, “ Why 
did you not tell us this before, and when did Mr. A. let you 
FOLLOWED know of the delay in his arrival ? "' 
IN SPIRIT. The writer then explained that there had been no in- 
timation from Mr. A but that as she had been lying there, 
on the couch, and anxiously hoping to see her guest, she had had a distinct 
vision of him, at a certain place (mentioning the name of the town); that 
she had seen him going over a." House to Let " 4 that, having missed the 
train and also the ferry, he had crossed the river in a small boat and 
scrambled up the steep bank, tripping in doing so, and thgt he had rum 
across a ploughed field, taking up the train at a side station, which would 
arrive at at a quarter to 8 p.m. 
The writer gave all these particulars without any sort of mental effort, 
and felt surprised herself at the time that they should arise to her mind 
and tongue. 


station by the 


Presently Mr, A—— arrived full of apologies, and surprised 
beyond measure to find his friend's carriage awaiting him at the 
station. He then went on to explain that he had that morning 
quite suddenly taken it into his head to leave town for , and 
finding it so fresh and healthy a place, he had been tempted to look 
over some houses to let, hoping to be able to get one for a few 
weeks in the season ; that he had lost time in doing this, and missed 
both train and ferry ; that he had bribed the owner of a small 
boat to row him over; that in getting up the side bank he fell, 
which delayed him again, but that he had just contrived to catch 
the train at a siding by running breathless over a field; that he 
had intended to telegraph on arriving at the station, but, meet- 
ing the carriage there, he had felt bound to come on, to explain 
and apologize, in spite of delay, and morning dress, etc. 

In the above instance the hostess actually follows her guest 
about mentally in his wanderings, and is able to relate the exact 
circumstances which cause the delay in his arrival. No theory 
of coincidence can possibly cover anything so detailed. Ff we 
say that guest and hostess are en rapport with one another we 
merely give a name but-not an explanation. Can we assume 
that the lady was present in spirit with her guest, and wit- 
nessed all the circumstances of this journey? If not, how can 
we account for her knowledge? It is certainly one of the 
most surprising instances of telepathy on record, as we have 
not here the transmission to another mind of the vision of a 
single incident, but that of a whole series of occurrences. If 
such a record as this is to be taken literally, what limit can 
we put to the possibilities involved in the psychical relations 
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between mind and mind? It is noteworthy that the guest 
writes to Mrs. L confirming the fact of the 


THE occurrence in the following words :— 
PROBLEM OF 
PSYCHI- I remember my astonishment that you had put back 


dinner against my return from Barrackpore by that - 
CALLY AC- ticular train, you ‘having had no Mme reino: cw ue 
QUIRED of my having gone to Barrackpore at all I remember, 
INFORMA- too, your telling me generaily what I had been doing at Bar- 
TION. rackpore, and how I had missed the earlier train, and on 
my inquiry “ How on earth do you know these things?” 

your saying “I saw you." 


We may well doubt the possibility of an incident of this kind 
except in the case of a person who had naturally marked clair- 
voyant powers. 

The following is a case of a simple kind (classed under the 
dream category), in which a wife sees clairvoyantly the vision of 
an actual incident which occurs to her husband apparently exactly 
as it took place. It seems easier to explain instances such as this 
and the preceding one by supposing that the consciousness of 
the percipient is present at the place where the incident seen in 
the vision occurs, rather than that the person 
PERCIPIENT : ^ : 

ANS aed usually described in telepathic language as the 

" agent," communicates the incident to the perci- 
pient. The expression “ agent," in such cases, seems to me 
purely misleading, the indications pointing to the fact that the 
active consciousness is that of the percipient. In this case the 
lady witnesses her husband's accident with all the concomitant 
circumstances, just as in the previous case the hostess follows her 
guest's adventures on his journey. It might save confusion if 
such experiences were classed under the heading of clairvoyance 
rather than telepathy. It appears, indeed, as if the authors of 
Phantasms of the Living started out with the idea of establishing 
the truth of telepathy, and that the scope of their inquiry inevit- 
ably widened as they proceeded, so that we have in fact a book, 
the subject matter of which treats quite as much of clairvoyance 
and apparitions as of telepathy proper. Mr. Myers, who wrote 
the introduction to this work, in alluding to Swedenborg's visions, 
states that in relation to these '" we must face the whole prob- 
lem of so-called clairvoyance, of a faculty which claims to be 
not merely receptive but active—a projection of supersensory 
percipience among things distant and scenes unknown." The 
point, however, that I would make is that this faculty is the only 
valid explanation of the larger proportion of the records contained 
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within this volume. The authors seem indeed to have realized 
that they had trespassed beyond the subject matter of telepathy, 
and accordingly gave their book in the end the title of Phantasms 
of the Living, but this title again raises a debatable point, as in 
many of the records given we are left quite in doubt as to whether 
the phantasm was of some one still living or recently deceased. 
Mrs. Fleming, who had the vision of her husband’s accident 
above alluded to, writes as follows :— 
October 17, 1882. 
Three years ago when staying at Ems for my heaith, one morning after 
having my bath, I was resting on the sofa reading. A slight drowsiness 
came over me and I distinctly saw the following: My husband, who was 
then in England, appeared to meriding down the lane lead- 
AN ACCI- ing to my father’s house. Suddenly the horse grew restive, 
DENT then plunged and kicked, and finally unseated the rider, 
VISUALIZED throwing him violently to the ground. I jumped up 
AT A hastily, thinking I had been asleep; and on going down to 
DISTANCE luncheon I related to a lady who was seated next ta me 
"what I had seen, and made the remark, ‘‘ I hope all is well 
at home," My friend, seeing I was anxious, laughed and told me not to 
be superstitious, and so I forgot the incident until two days afterwards, 
when Ï received a letter from home saying my husband had been thrown 
from his horse and had dislocated his shoulder. The time and place of 
the accident exactly agreed with my vision. 


In dealing with borderland cases, i.e., those which occur be- 
tween sleeping and waking, the writer states that “ of 302 cases 
of hallucinations cited—exclusive of those given as telepathic 
evidence in this book—of which I have collected first-hand 
accounts during the last three years, as many as forty-three, i.e. 
one-seventh of the whole number, have taken place during the 
first few moments after waking." He adds that “ It is equally 
noteworthy that of the remainder, sixty-six, making in all more 
than one-third of the whole number, occurred to persons who were 
inbed." This is obviously very greatly in excess of the average 
proportion, and it is clear, therefore, that the condi- 


DREAMS A >; 4 
ORTECTIV: tion between sleeping and waking is, as already 
nni GR suggested, exceptionally favourable for such ex- 
‘periences. There are, indeed, many instances in 
wakinc. P Kr ; y instance 


which the experiences at the point of waling seem 
to be part and parcel of a waking dream, the dream vision being 
actually objectivized after the percipient has awakened. Thus 
a case is given of an Oxford undergraduate who had a vivid 
dream of being chased by a figure in green, and on waking up saw 
the green figure in the middle of his room. Another, contributor 
to these records, the Rev. E. H. Sugden, of Bradford, writes that 
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once he had a most vivid dream about a man he knew well. On 
waking up suddenly he saw him in the light of early morning 
standing at his bedside in the very attitude of the dream. I 
remember a friend of mine narrating how, on one occasion, sud- 
denly waking from a dream, he saw the person he had dreamt 
about slowly retreating from his bedside towards the door. The 
figure was so vivid that he took up a boot and threw it at him. 
Another friend of mine had a dream about a monk. On waking 
up he clearly saw the monk himself sitting by his bedside reading 
a large and ancient tome. It was already daylight, and the 
monk's form gradually vanished as he watched it. For such 
experiences it seems essential that the mind should be in a pas- 
sive state, any distraction by external conditions hindering the 
operation of the psychic faculties. The state of the mind when 
the body is in repose, either in bed or otherwise, obviously lends 
itself to the conditions required for any experiences of the kind. 

In re-reading a book such as Phaniasms of the Living one 
is more and more impressed by the necessity for some more exact 
classification of the phenomena recorded in the light of our now 
more extended knowledge. As already intimated, a rigid analy- 
sis of the cases recorded in this work would leave 
quite a small residuum which would fall under the 
classification of telepathy pure and simple. They 
cover, indeed, a very wide range of psychical ex- 
periences, and point quite as much to a power of 
conscious projection on the part of the human spirit and to the 
fact, therefore, that the consciousness is not by any means neces- 
sarily localized in the physical form, as to any specific capacity 
of the mind for transmitting messages to a distance. In this way 
the evidence obtained is much more strongly confirmatory of a 
life outside the physical body than had it been confined to 
telepathy alone. 


NEED FOR 
MORE EXACT 
CLASSIFICA- 
TION, 


One of the interesting events of the month has been the 
establishment of a College of Astrology to unite all those who 
are interested in Astrology and allied Sciences, to 
provide a meeting place for discussing all occult 
subjects and to arrange local societies and to estab- 
lish classes. Readers of the OccuLT REviEw who 
desire to know more of the College and its proposed 
work are invited to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. H. A. 
Gill, df 7 Thorngrove Road, Upton Park, London, E. 


THE 
BRITISH 
COLLEGE OF 
ASTROLOGY. 
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EARTHBOUND SPIRITS 
By REGINALD B. SPAN 


THE few ghostly incidents I here relate were obtained '' at first 
hand’’—told to me by the witnesses of the phenomena themselves, 
and no doubt are of more value than accounts which are passed 
from one person to another, and sometimes lose in veracity by 
the telling. 

I am sitting writing in an ancient castle, built by one of the 
Norman barons in the eleventh century—a well-preserved example 
of a feudal stronghold—one of the largest castles in this “ coun- 
try of castles ” in south-west Wales. It crowns the summit of a 
steep hill which juts out into a verdant valley of meadows and 
woods, which at this point opens out into a beautiful bay, one of 
the most picturesque indentations in this wild lonely coast, 
where one may roam for miles along the great limestone cliffs 
and never see a soul—save perhaps a coast watcher. 

The greater part of the castle is a ruin, but at one end there 
are still a dozen or more rooms which are habitable, and two of 
the towers, until recently, have been occupied. The last tenants 
(a Major and Mrs. C——), who left the castle a few months ago, 
and are now residing in the neighbourhood, told me that the 
apparition of a monk had been distinctly seen in the dining-room 
(where I am at present sitting). They had seen the figure seated 
at the table (in the very chair I am now occupying) apparently 
deep in thought. He had a pale sad face, dark beard, and ton- 
sured crown, and wore a brown robe and sandals. After a few 
moments of meditation, the figure arose and paced up and down 
the room, then passed through a closed door and vanished. 

Major and Mrs. C—— used to hear a very curious noise in 
their bedroom, the cause of which they never could ascertain. 
It was a sort of clucking and popping sound— somewhat resem- 
bling the drawing of'a cork froma bottle. The sound moved 
about their room, accompanied by a slight rustling like that of a 

-silk dress. It would come close up to the bed, then move to the 
window, or fire-place, and only stopped when they struck a light. 
Another unaccountable sound heard in the castle was that of a 
band—as through in the distance— passing through the great 
grassy courtyard, the strains dying away in the central tower. 

PS 
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The castle is at present empty and untenanted, and in charge 
of a caretaker, a rosy-cheeked, cheerful old dame who occupies 
a cottage within the great courtyard, and opens the massive door 
of the main entrance (approached by a drawbridge over a moat) 
to stray visitors, who on payment of sixpence are allowed to see 
the building. I asked this garrulous old lady if there were any 
legends or ghosts connected with the place. She regarded me 
shrewdly for a moment and considered. No, there were no 
ghosts—at least none that she knew of. Of course there might ' 
be, but nothing of the kind troubled Aer slumbers, and that was 
all she cared about. I saw it was useless to try and obtain any 
information on that subject. 

At one time long ago smugglers, ship-wreckers and pirates 
had made the dungeons below the castle their lair and hiding- 
place. In the time of Charles I it was a Royalist stronghold. 
By kind permission of the owner I may wander about this castle 
as much as I please, at any time, and as I am often here quite 
alone, in the narrow stone passages, steep spiral stairways, and 
ghostly-looking chambers, I have a good chance of meeting any 
wanderer from the Unseen who might be bold enough to appear 
in the day-time—as the “ monk " undoubtedly did. It is always 
very still here, and so far I have heard no sound but the roar of 
the sea on the beach below and the wind moaning around the 
old ivied towers. 

Last week I went to see some people who live in a house a few 
miles away which is alleged tocontaina ghost. Curiously enough 
this is also the spectre of a monk of long ago. The family have 
given it the name of the “ apostle," as the figure appears in a 
long white robe exactly similar to those which the apostles were 
represented as wearing. It is apparently a very tall, stately- 
looking man, with a kind, gentle, but very unhappy face, who 
haunts two rooms on the first floor, on opposite sides of a wide 
‘dark landing. One of these rooms is a sitting-room, the other a 
bedroom. The ghost appears to have attached itself to the 
youngest member of the family, a bright, winsome, intelligent 
little Irish girl of eight years, known as '' Pat." 

The child’s mother was considerably anxious and concerned 
about it, and asked my opinion and advice in the matter, as the 
ghost was making the little girl very nervous, and she was afraid 
her health would be injuriously affected. The “ apostle ” (as 
the child always terms it) had a way of suddenly appearing to 
" Pat" when she was playing, or sitting alone, and evidently 
took a great interest in her, but the natural fear which all human 
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beings have of visitants from the Unseen always predominated 
in the child’s mind until she dreaded seeing the apparition. A 
new maid-servant, who had not heard about the ghost, was half- 
frightened out of her wits by meeting the tall figure in white 
with the sad pathetic face. 

My hostess was telling me about the ghost i in the sitting-room 
which it so often frequents, and as we talked I became con- 
scious of an unseen presence in the room. I felt that it 
was nothing evil, or to be afraid of, and was thus able to re 
assure Mrs. X on that point, and tell her that she need not 
be alarmed on account of her little daughter, as it would not harm 
the child (or any one else) in any way. It was a very lonely soul, 
passing through a form of purgatory for some omission during 
its earth life. The house had been part of an old monastery 
long before the present monastery was built on the island just 
off the coast. The costume of that order of monks (who, I 
believe, were known as the “ White Friars") was in imitation 
of that of the Apostles. 

The adjoining house was evidently part of the same monas- 
tery, and I understand the apparition of a little old woman dressed 
in grey has often been seen there. The present tenant is an old 
lady of nearly ninety who lives there alone, most of the rooms 
being unoccupied. One afternoon when she was sitting by herself 
the door was pushed open and a little woman attired in an old- 
fashioned grey costume bustled in and came across the room. 
“Who are you ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. H angrily. '' How dare you 
come into my room? Leave at onte!" The little grey figure 
raised reproachful eyes to hers, made a motion as though trying 
to speak, then abruptly turned and went out again. Former 
occupants of the house often saw this quaint little ghost, and were 
not in the least alarmed. 

In relating accounts of the ghosts of monks, | am reminded 
of a story which I was told some twenty years ago by a Miss S——, 
whom I met in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. This lady had been 
staying at an old country house in Herts which had been part 
of a very ancient monastery which still shows ruined ivied walls. 
This monastery,like so many others, had been spoiled and demol- 
ished by Henry VIII. She occupied a large sombre apartment 
with panelled walls and low oak-beamed ceiling. Often at nights 
she was awakened by strange noises like some one moving about, 
but attributed the sound to rats. One night she awoke with the 
feeling that some one was in the room, and on looking around 
discerned a dark figure moving across the floor towards the bed. 
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Her first idea was that it was one of the young ladies of the house 
playing a practical joke on her, so she called out: “ I see you j 
you can't frighten me,—run back to bed!” The figure slowly 
advanced, and then she saw by the dim light that it was a man 
in a long dark robe, which so startled her that she gave a little 
cry of terror and dived under the bed clothes, where she remained 
for some time, then hearing no sound she peeped out, and finding 
no one there, lit a candle and searched the room, but could dis- 
cover no trace of any one. - 

The next day on thinking the matter over she came to the 
conclusion that her imagination might have played her a trick, 
so she told no one, but decided for the future to lock her door. 
Two or three nights later, she again awoke with the feeling of a 
presence in the room and saw quite distinctly standing a little 
way from her bedside the same figure which seemed to be sur- 
rounded by (or to emit) a faint bluish light, which made it visible, 
showing a man with a thin clean-shaven ghastly white face, attired 
in a brown robe such as the monks of old used to wear. He was 
looking at her intently with a very sad expression, and appeared 
so wretched, that Miss S—— forgot her fear in her pity, and 
instead of hiding under the blankets, she spoke out, saying : “ Who 
are you? What do you want? CanIhelpyou?" The appari- 
tion then began to speak in a low but clear voice, and told her 
that he had lived in the old monastery several centuries before 
in the reign of King Henry VIII, and had been unable to leave 
the place after his death on account of crimes he had committed, 
which bound him there. He had a confession to make and 
begged her to have pity and listen to him as it would greatly 
help him. He then told how he had murdered a girl whom he 
had wronged ; and years later, when the order for the abolition 
of monasteries was proclaimed, he and another monk had stolen 
a great sum of money in gold and silver coin, and a quantity of 
gold plate, sacred vessels and jewels belonging to the monastery, 
and concealed the treasure in the grounds of the monastery, 
intending later, when the monastery was abandoned and demo- 
lished by the King's order, to return secretly and unearth the 
valuables for their own enrichment. His partner in this robbery 
repented and declared his intention of telling the brotherhood 
what they had done. He thereupon killed him in a secluded part 
of the grounds, and threw his body down a disused well. The 
treasure still remained where it had been hidden as he had died 
before teing able to return and seize it. 

Part was buried beneath a grassy mound in the park—a 
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circular mound on which two trees were growing—and another 
portion was at the bottom of a fish pond in the grounds, having 
been sunk there in two iron-bound boxes which at that time had 
been attached to the bank above by ropes. The apparition 
thanked Miss S——— for her kindness in listening to him and 
begged her to pray for his soul. He had for centuries suffered 
an agony of remorse and was in a veritable hell. Other human 
beings whom he had approached in that room from time to time 
had always fled from him in terror and he had never been able 
to speak. He had no intention of harming or alarming any one, 
but only wished as fat as possible to make some amends for the 
evil he had done. 

The next day Miss S—— begged her hostess to give her another 
room, saying nothing about her experience there, but making an 
excuse that the room was cold and draughty and that she suffered 
from bronchial trouble (which was true enough, as it was bronchitis 
that caused this lady to go to Colorado for her health). Though 
she felt sorry enough for the ghostly monk, and only too willing 
to help him as far as she was able, nothing would have induced 
her to spend another night in that room. 

The strain she had undergone made her unwell for a week after. 
A smaller and sunny room on the other side of the house was then 
given her and she was not troubled again by any visitant from the 
unseen ‘spheres. On exploring the park and grounds of the old 
mansion she found the grassy mound with the trees on the sum- 
mit and a pond which answered the description given to her. A 
pond, unless altered by the hand of man, is very likely to remain 
exactly the same for centuries. If there is any truth in the story, 
the treasure should be buried in the mud at the bottom and would 
only become attainable by draining the pond and then digging. 

Miss S—— said she had never told any one this story before. 
She was a very reserved person and particularly sensitive. Her 
hostess would never have believed her account, and she would 
have been discredited and laughed at. There was very little 
chance of her returning to England, and personally she could do 
nothing in the matter towards reclaiming the valuables. When 
I returned to England a few months later I wrote to the owner 
of N—— M-—— Park (Lord G—— and told him I had reason to 
believe there was treasure of considerable value buried in the 
grounds, but, as I anticipated, his reply was not encouraging, 
and I took no further steps towards trying to verify the story. 
Lord G was not interested—he had a good tenant, and did 
not wish the place disturbed. The last tenant I heard of who 
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was living there was ah American lady. Without the sanction 
of the owner of the estate, of course nothing could be done in the 
way of excavating; and so the matter must remain, and the 
treasure go the way of so many buried treasures (supposing 
there is any truth in the story, which personally I have no reason 
to doubt). 

The possibility of ghosts conversing with human beings need 
occasion no surprise or incredulity—it is a well-established fact, 
supported by many well-authenticated cases. During one of 
my visits to the South of France, my French host, a very intelli- 
gent, practical hard-headed man of business, told me as a most 
solemn truth that one night an old friend of his who had died 
two years before in Egypt appeared in his room (the door of 
which was locked), sat down on the end of his bed, and conversed 
with him on electrical engineering and wireless telegraphy for 
fully half an hour. He was just like a human being, was attired 
in the blue overalls he was in the habit of wearing in his work- 
shop, and was fully materialized, so that his weight was percept- 
ible on the bed like that of a human form. He vanished as 
suddenly as he appeared. 

Then we may recall (as a famous instance) the case of Mr. 
David Dick, of Glasgow, who met his father one morning in the 
busiest street in the city—his father having been dead five years. 
They walked side by side down the crowded pavement talking 
on business affairs—the apparition being keenly interested in 
the old firm of which his son was then head. 

Another good instance is that of a sporting man who met a 
friend who had died the previous year. It was broad daylight 
at the time, and for the moment Mr. J forgot that this friend 
was dead—so natural did he appear, and his greeting was in the old 
familiar way. He asked him to “ have a drink," but the appari- 
tion made no reply (which he thought peculiar in the circum- 
stances), but began hurriedly to talk about the St. Leger, which 
was due to take place in a few days' time. “ You've done me 
many a good turn, J———," said the ghost, “ and I want to do 
you one, I know which horse will win the St. Leger—put every 
cent you can raise on X———," naming a horse which was by no 
means a “ favourite." “‘ But how do you know? What makes 
you so cocksure ? " inquired J in surprise. “‘ Never mind, 
do as I tell you,—you'll understand soon " ; and with a word of 
farewell he walked quickly away around a corner of the street. 
J—— hurried after him, for further details and explanation, but 
he had vanished as if the earth had swallowed him. Mr. J—— 
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thinking over the peculiar conduct of his old friend, suddenly 
remembered to his intense surprise and horror that this man had 
been in his coffin nearly a year. It came to him like a great shock, 
and for a time seemed to paralyse his faculties. The next day, 
when fully recovered, he thought the matter over calmly. Had 
he really seen a ghost or was it all hallucination? He did not at 
all “ fancy " the horse which had been named and was loth to 
back it, but finally he decided to do so, but not with as large a 
sum as he could have raised. The horse won the race and J 
made several hundred pounds out of the event. 

A Mrs. C recently told me of the foHowing unusual phen- 
omenon which she herself had witnessed. She and her husband 
were staying in a house at Hounslow. One morning she saw a 
coffin lying in the middle of the drawing-room when she came in. 
Greatly astounded, she went and examined it, then hurried out 
of the room to make inquiries as to the extraordinary happening. 
When she returned with her husband and servants the coffin 
was no longer there, nor was there any mark on the carpet to 
show that anything had lain there. The house had been unoccu- 
pied for some time and they had only recently taken it. Every 
day when she entered the drawing-room alone, she always saw 
this coffin, which would vanish when she tried to touch it. The 
servants when they happened to enter the room alone also saw 
it, and refused to go into that apartment. On making inquiries 
it transpired that the house never had tenants for long as this 
strange and unpleasant phenomenon frightened them away. 
Eventually the cause of it was revealed by the coming to light of 
the following gruesome incident. 

A former occupant of the house had died in a room at the top 
of the house—an evil-living man who drank heavily—in fact it 
was excess of alcohol which brought about his death. When the 
coffin was being brought downthe steep stairway—the men rather 
staggering beneath the weight, as the deceased was a big heavy 
man—a corner of the coffin struck violently against the wall 
of the passage and thus caused the men to overbalance and fal, 
and they all came down together in the drawing-room doorway— 
the coffin lurching forward over their heads and falling heavily 
on the drawing-room floor, where it split in two and threw out 
the corpse. Ever since that event the room has been haunted 
by the phantasm of a coffin. Mrs. C said the coffin got on 
her nerves, and they were obliged to give up the house. 

The same lady had another curious experience with a piece 
of furniture in a house in Ireland. She bought an old wardrote 
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at a public sale in Cork, which was placed in the bedroom of 
her companion, a Miss K This lady soon began to complain 
of noises in her room which prevented her from sleeping—the 
disturbing sounds apparently proceeding from the wardrobe, as 
if some one was constantly kicking at the door and either trying 
to open it or struggling to keep it shut. Mrs. C—— then took the 
offending piece of furniture into her chamber and went through 
the same experience, and finally they had to get rid of it. 

Another instance of hauntings through the medium of an 
article of furniture was related by a Madame de B——, who at 
present is interned in Austria. Her sister Mrs. V lives in this 
neighbourhood (a lady I know well) and as she is fond of relating 
the incident to her friends, the story is well known in this locality. 
Madame de B andasister were paying a visit to some relations 
in Austria (years before the war). They stayed in a picturesque 
old house in the forests near Innsbrück, in the Tyrol, the sisters 
occupying the samfe room, which was very spacious. Madame 
de B— was given an old-fashioned divan to sleep on—a piece of 
— furniture which had a large interior, where blankets, linen, etc., 
could be stored. Her sister had a bed at the other end of the 
room. Their first night was not without incident. Madame de 
B——— was awakened by the moving of her couch as if some one 
were trying to raise the lid of the divan underneath the mattress. 
The motion ceased and some one " rustled " across the floor to 
the window and drew back the curtain, and she saw in the bright 
moonlight which entered a tall woman in a red dressing-gown, with 
pale face, regular features, and black hair and eyes, who turned 
and looked across the room so that the light fell on her face. 
She called out and awoke her sister, who also saw the figure, which 
stalked in a deliberate manner across to the door and vanished. 
They consulted as to who it could have been, and then locked the 
door. They saw no one in the house the next day who at all 
resembled the intruder, and forbore to say anything about it to 
their hostess. 

The next night Madame de E—— awoke in terror, struggling 
violently and gasping for breath. Long thin fingers were round 
her throat—some one was trying to strangle her, and she got a 
glimpse of a dark evil face and gleaming eyes bending over her. 
She seized the hands which were at her throat and with a great 
effort tore them away, then with a cry sprang off the couch and 
fainted. When she recovered consciousness she found her sister 
sitting beside her applying restoratives. She related her experi- 
ence, but her sister thought she must have had a nightmare. 
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“Why, the doorisstill locked and bolted,” she said; ‘‘no one could 
possibly have got in or left. 1 heard you cry out and found you 
lying on the floor—but there was no sign of any one in the room.” 
However, the marks of fingers were plainly visible on Madame 
de B 's throat, which showed it was no dream. As Madame 
de B would not sleep on that couch again, her sister took it, 
and Madame de B slept in the bed the next night. That was 
their last night in the room. 

Soon after midnight Madame de B was awakened by cries 
and the noise of struggling and saw her sister fighting frantically 
with some shadowy form which was bending over the couch. 
She ran to the rescue, and the figure at once vani$hed. The ghost 
had tried to strangle her also! This couch (or divan) had Been 
bought at an auction sale just before they came. It had come 
from an old Schloss where a woman had murdered her husband 
by strangling him and then had committed suicide. The murder 
had taken place on that very couch and the corpse placed within. 

A case of another ghost which tried to strangle was yesterday 
told me by a cousin, a Miss B , who isstaying here. The B——s 
occupied for a short time a house near Hereford, and were often 
disturbed by the sound of footsteps on the stairs and in the pas- 
sages during the night-time. Miss B——— sometimes heard rappings 
on her door, when heavy footsteps used to stop outside, and the 
gleam of a light shone through the chinks of the door. She knew 
it was nothing human, and preferred staying safely in bed with 
the door locked to investigating some unknown "horror." One 
night her brother rushed out of his room in a state of great excite- 
ment, looking hot, dishevelled and agitated, as though from a 
violent struggle, and declared that two men had come into his 
room and tried to strangle him, and he had just managed to get 
away from them in time. The house is quite a modern one and 
had not the reputation of being haunted. My sister stayed there 
a few days and had no uncanny experience at all. In one of the 
rooms there is a portrait of the man who built the house, which is 


never allowed to be taken down, or removed. 
* * * | k * 


It is strange how in the psychical realm old crimes committed 
—perchance centuries ago—are still perpetuated with unerring 
accuracy to the smallest gruesome detail. Many ghosts are 
reminders of these crimes, and give us glimpses into that fear- 
some region " where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched.” 


FIJIAN WITCHCRAFT 
Bv "LOLOMA"- 


THOSE who have lived their lives in peaceful English towns can 
have no idea of the strange atmosphere which broods over Papua, 
the Fijis, and other South Sea Islands. Experiences of the 
supernatural may and do happen frequently in English towns and 
villages, but to a sensitive person the very air in Fiji is filled with 
a strange and indefinable something—a something which gives 
the impression that here the unseen world is nearer, and that 
certain powers—certainly not powers of good—are abroad. 

I have had friends who lived in Papua, and all of them agreed 
that there was more in the witchcraft which the natives there 
practise than the average person was willing to believe. But 
of Fiji I can speak with more certainty, for my brother lived there 
for nine years, and until the war came, and with it the end of so 
many women's hopes, it was my intention to make my own home 
in that garden of the South Seas. 

My brother is not a believer in the supernatural. Only on rare 
Occasions can he be induced to speak of those things which he has 
seen for himself, and for which he has no reasonable explanation 
to offer. He has all the Briton’s dislike for “ tall stories," and he 
keeps silence rather than permit the average man whom he meets 
to dub him one of the Munchausen type of travellers. But to me, 
sometimes, he will speak of Fiji and the natives, for whom he has 
a genuine affection and admiration ; and more rarely he will tell 
of strange and weird happenings. 

He has told me of a brilliant, sunny day, when the blue sky 
was reflected in the bluer sea below, when a little schooner lay 
tossing at anchor near a great coral reef. Two white men, wearied 
with the monotony of the schooner's decks, the everlasting smell 
of cocoanut oil, and the endless warfare against the giant cock- 
roaches which infest all vessels engaged in carrying cocoanut 
and coir, had rowed across to the reef. On the far side they 
found a small group of Fijians, gathered behind an old, old native, 
who crooned in a quavering voice a strange haunting tune. He 
sat at th& edge of the water, and his weird song mingled with the 
lap-lapping of waves against the coral. At a little distance, 


motionless in the water, were seven huge sharks. For some time 
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he sang, the sharks remaining apparently attentive listeners. 
Then he finished his song on a long wailing note, and rose. In- 
stantly the monsters swirled through the water and disappeared. 
Politely, as is their custom, the Fijians bade farewell to the white 
men, and departed in their fishing canoe. Whether the rite had 
been for the obtaining of good luck in the fishing, whether it was 
a purely religious rite—some form of ancestor worship—those 
white men never knew. But they will never forget the eerie 
feeling which possessed them as those man-eating sharks lay 
apparently charmed by the thin notes of an old man's voice. 

This is another tale of Fiji, but it is not a pretty story. Inan 
inland village there lived a white man—one of those derelicts who 
drift to the South Seas to hide from all those who once knew them. 
This man was a University man, and had been a doctor. One 
day, maddened by drink, he shamefully ili-treated the little 
Samoan girl with whom he lived. My brother noticed that his 
natives seemed restless and excited, and inquired what was wrong. 
He was told that early that morning the white man had beaten 
S——-—, his native wife. My brother lived three days’ journey 
from the erstwhile doctor, but he knew enough of the strange 
system of bush telegraphy which exists in Fiji to make no com- 
ment on the rapidity with which the news had reached his people. 

Late in the afternoon my brother's natives betook themselves 
to the bush. He heard afterwards that with many rites and to 
the chanting of strange songs they had buried some threads of the 
white man's clothing in a split bamboo stick. It was perhaps a 
week afterwards that my brother learnt that the woman-beater 
had been seized with paralysis at the day and the hour when 
unseen guardians were called upon to avenge the Samoan girl. 
That bamboo stick was dug up and turned round and reburied 
more than once, and on each occasion that it was touched, another 
stroke of paralysis stole the use from limbs and tongue. The 
unfortunate man lingered for a few weeks, speechless and help- 
less, until a final ceremony took place in the mysterious bush and 
the tortured spirit left the broken body. 

It is a beautiful place, is Fiji, but there is something evil, 
something mysterious and terrifying, hidden beneath the smiling 
playful exterior. 


MYSTICAL SUBSTITUTION 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, F.R.S.L. 


IT has been more than once noted by spiritual writers and esoteric 
thinkers that amongst all the myriad experiences and phenomena 
of that vast and wonderful science we term Mysticism, there is one 
law which has, it would seem, in no small degree escaped the attention 
due to it from the student and the scholar. We mean the law of Mysti- 
cal Substitution. None the less “ cette substitution d'une áme forte 
débarrassant celle qui ne l'est point, de ses périls et de ses craintes, 
est une des grandes régles de la Mystique." And there are two 
reasons, one subtly specious but mistaken, the other deeply significant 
and true, why there should be this apparent neglect. Mystical sub- 
stitution, the stretching forth a helping hand, the voluntary assuming 
to oneself the psychic aridity, the inertia, the temptations, the interior 
pains and sorrew of those who are fainting by the wayside.as it were, 
who are yielding more and more under the burden which is about to 
crush them to the dust, is often affirmed to be the peculiar prerogative 
of the contemplative and cloistered, a task only to be undertaken by 
mystics who have reached a very high state of progress and perfection, 
that is to say, who are far'in the way of Divine Union. And so to 
enter the lists to help a brother or a sister in bitter anguish and travail, 
weary and oppressed to death it may be, is often regarded as the 
exclusive office of the anchoress, he Poor Clare, enclose Dominicans, 
Servites of the Second Order, Carmelites, who by their prayers, penance 
and vigils may take upon themselves, and so relieve the suffering of 
those unable to endure it with impunity. There are accordingly 
many mystics of to-day—I speak of men and women outwardly lead- 
ing just ordinary commonplace lives-—who never dream that for them 
there lies to hand work in this direction, incalculably valuable and 
entirely practical. Doubtless some, whilst fully allowing the claim 
in the case of contemplatives and adepts, will aver that such a work 
is impossible for themselves, and to a like idea is generally to be traced 
the common disregard of mystical substitution. Yet, a little careful 
consideration will show that in varying degrees it is possible for all 
mystics. Naturally, the neophyte must not expect to compass, must 
indeed in no circumstances venture to attempt, what is only to be 
undertaken by those whom we may call the geniuses of mysticism : 
the amateur cannot essay the feats of the professional. And, as will 
be duly pointed out, considerable danger may sometimes lie in failure. 
J. K. Huysmans, who has already been quoted, speaks of “Ia 
methode de substitution qui fut et qui est encore la glorieuse raison 
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d'être des clottres," and it is confessedly amongst the convents that 
to-day we may easily find mystical substitution in its highest and 
most exalted form, in the fullness of its strength and power, but that 
is not to say (as many would appear to suppose) that it cannot also 
be in some measure and usefully practised with very real and happy 
results by those who are quite unable to retire from the press and 
"busy hum of men," whose avocations are in cities and amongst 
crowds. Retirement, it need hardly be insisted, is of course necessary 
for all mystics just as it is for the scholar. And those who can with- 
draw at will from the disturbing influences and flux of the world to 
quiet places of beauty and refreshment have no small advantage. 
Yet even if circumstances only permit of occasional and comparatively 
brief periods of seclusion, there must none the less not unseldom be an 
interior retirement from disorders and distractions for all who wish to 
walk the mystic way. 

The first reason then, why mystical substitution is commonly 
ignored, even by those who have ungrudgingly devoted much time 
and study to mysticism, lies in the fact that it has been so widely, but so 
erroneously, thought of as impracticable save under certain very 
special conditions of life; and from disregard to actual disbelief was 
in many cases not a very far step. It must be acknowledged indeed 
that not a few writers on Mysticism have little if anything to say upon 
this phase of their subject, the fact being that knowledge here, unless 
experimental, is o£very small worth. For just as the great románticist, 
Ann Radcliffe, describes in her masterpieces The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
and The Italian the landscapes of the Alps and the Abruzzi, and depicts 
with all the glowing colours and tremendous force of her genius scenes 
she had never visited nor known, so we have writers on Mysticism, 
whose books take a high rank for literary skill and encyclopedic detail, 
whose pages are rich with historical information and precise classifica- 
tions, and yet, as we read, we instinctively feel that the authors have 
solely an academic knowledge, not actual experience, of the facts and 
phenomena they so ably marshal and portray. A salient example 
of this is R. A. Vaughan, whose Hours with the Mystics is often quite 
frankly unsympathetic, but there are many other writers of more recent 
date, nay, of the present hour, who probably do not even themselves 
recognize that fundamentally their interest in Mysticism is that of 
scholiasts and commentators, that they are not “ practising Mystics " 
so to speak. Indeed, far from the slightest apperception of such a 
fact they must sincerely imagine themselves to be well exercised in 
Mysticism. For they describe, often with wonderful accuracy and 
exactness, advanced states and phases of the mystical life, but their 
lore is too often gleaned from the written word of the mystics and 
saints; their knowledge exterior and unfelt. The simple shepherds 
were privileged to worship at Bethlehem before the Wise Men. Not- 
withstanding then their array of mystica! learning, their close 
familiarity with the pages of Ruysbroeck, S. Teresa, S. John of the 
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Cross, Rolle and the rest, one is often unable to escape the conviction 
that it is not all thoroughly comprehended and realized. “He who 
praises the lasciviousness of Alcibiades does not enjoy the pleasure that 
he had,” acutely wrote Count S. C. de Soissons. 

It is only to the practising mystic that mystical substitution is of 
any real value. It is a hidden work, the beginning and the basis of 
which are love and sympathy : intense sympathy to appreciate and 
feel for the sufferings of our brothers, be it mental or physical pain ; 
overwelling love to share, if may be, some part of their burden with 
them. Without these two which walk hand in hand, the work can 
neither be desired nor begun. Those who have little or no experience 
in this way will find the first steps slow, but, if undertaken from the 
true and only motives, inevitably sure. There is nobody, nobody at 
any rate to whom such a work could make the smallest appeal, who 
has not some individual, at least one, whose welfare and interests 
they dearly cherish, whose love they prize as a treasure beyond all 
purchase. At a time such as the present, an hour of obscene chaos, 
wanton ruin and pitiable woe, when no less gigantic a struggle is 
in progress than the powers of a diabolical hierarchy striving with 
ali the forces of hell to enslave and dominate the world which we 
inhabit—at such a time there are thousands of hearts anxious and 
sick to death for those who are absent and separate, in danger on the 
battle-field, in peril on the high seas, in agony in the hospital. If love 
be deep enough, if sympathy be true, it is often possible for those at 
home mystically to alleviate in some measure the pain and sorrows 
of those loved, and even to ward off evil from them. It is well known 
that in the case of twins a psychic copula binds the two, and when 
parted by miles of earth and ocean, the ilinesses and troubles of the 
one will, to some degree, find their correspondence and reflection in the 
other. Love links souls and unites them with this psychic copula. 
As Mr. A, E. Waite so admirably insists in his illuminating study The 
Way of Divine Union, Love and di alone is the “ be-all and the 
end-all” of the mystic’s work, thought and being. And so the lover 
becomes truly sympathetic (cujraéys, affected by like feelings ; 
suffering with) with the Beloved. 

" Tantôt, cette suppléance est purement spirituelle et tantôt, 
au contraire, elle n'est adressé qu'aux maladies du corps." In either 
case the means of mystical substitution, the method by which 
it is effected, will seem at first sight extraordinarily simple. They 
may be summed up in the words—prayer and oblation. But in 
this prayer there must be an intense concentration of the energies, 
a recollection, an apprehension of the aim, a yearning and a thirst 
to help and to share, an intensity and fervour, a mystic wrestling, as 
it were, with God, even as Israel strove with the Angel, a crying, 
" Non dimittam te, nisi benedixéris mihi," No tepidity, no impatience, 
no mere formula of words, no conventionalism must mar that prayer. 
It has been pertinently said, " Prayer is the hardest of hard work." 
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And then, when the offering has been once made, when the mystic 
with complete unselfishness has asked that he may share and help 
to bear the burthen, be it physical pain or mental anguish, he must 
allow himself to remain passive and inert in the hands of God and 
await the result. 

It may be well to remark that sometimes the offering would seem 
not to be accepted, perhaps not required, and hence there is no appli- 
cation of it. If this be patently so—herein he who has made the 
oblation may judge for himself—he can, if he wish, and if his love 
and sympathy are equal to the work, offer himself anew for some 
other intention, and askto aid by mystical substitution any who are in 
sore stress, naming no name, not knowing whom he comforts. 

In the case of those who have not before attempted this experience 
it is hard to formulate any general suggestions. But they may be 
strongly urged at first to direct their intention to the alleviation of 
only less keen forms of suffering. It must always be remembered 
that mystical substitution is an ordeal for which considerable firmness 
and self-reliance are demanded, that the psychic distress the mystic 
invites, i£ not borne calmly and with high fortitude, not only defeats 
its own end but can entail terrible perplexity to himself. Et were ill 
for the neophyte to hazard presumptuously and ignorantly a harder 
task than he is able to accomplish, and here we have the weighty reason 
why many mystics have been loath to dwell upon this experience, 
and have indeed shrunk from reference to it. The late Monsignor 
Benson telis atale in The Mirror of Shalo# which shows the dark con- 
sequences that may ensue from this mystic immolation ; a tale which, 
if fictional in presentation, is true in fact. The great safeguard against 
such peril, against failure, is Love, 

Frequently one of the first signs of the efficacy of mystical substitu- 
tion is that the person who has made the offering is flooded with intense 
mental depression, and this without any apparent or traceable cause. 
If he is not able to accept the initial ordeal willingly and gladly, to cope 
with it bravely and well, if he cannot continue his daily tasks with pre- 
cision and accuracy, cannot persevere in his interior life, his devotions, 
meditation, reading (albeit the sap and savour of these is gone), it 
will show that either he has sought too heavy a burden, or else, what 
is the more likely, that he is altogether unready for the experience, 
which should be forthwith abandoned. 

The oblations of many heroic souls self-immolated in this mystical 
way on the altar of love and sympathy have been recorded, but often 
they seem histories written for our admiration rather than our imita- 
tion, Yet it is well to remember that even the greatest and most 
noble began with little things, proving their strength, and advance 
step by step along a path which is open to all who desire, who love. 
Thus, to mention only a very few names—S. Teresa took upon herself 
and bore without flinching the temptations of a priest wellnigh 
driven to despair. Blessed Mary Bartholomza Bagnesi, a Dominican, 
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was noted throughout Florence in the sixteenth century for relieving, 
by taking upon herself, the illnesses and troubles of her neighbours 
and of the wretched who had recourse to her. She became a com- 
plete invalid, and died, a victim to love, in 1577. Anna Maria Taigi, 
the Roman matron, who was perhaps the most illumined seer of the 
nineteenth century, often bore the sufferings both interior and physical 
of those who sought her aid. So Soeur Bernard de la Croix, who died 
im 1847, and Barbara of S. Dominic, a Spanish votary, who offered 
her life in 1872 for the cure of a sister nun long confined to her bed 
by a complication of agonizing disorders, were both wont to take 
upon their shoulders the mental auguish and miseries of others. But 
mystical substitution must not be thought a mere exotic of the cloister. 
There are many instances of the same thing happening all around us 
to-day, only, as will be well understood, most of these cases are so 
intimate they cannot for that and other obvious reasons be detailed 
here, 

Yet, it may be worth while mentioning one pertinent experience, 
not as in any way indeed comparable with those of the ecstatics 
and mystics we have named, but rather as showing the possibility of 
substitution and kindred phases of practical mysticism amongst 
perfectly ordinary people in commonplace circumstances. It is well 
known that many houses of contemplatives devote the days of the 
Carnival to special prayer, meditation and spiritual exercises, counter- 
balancing in some wise the gluttony, revelry, and riot of that wanton 
season which often seems a very apogee of materialism and empty 
follies, opportune moments for man's worst passions. Nowhere 
perhaps is this more in evidence than along the Riviera, nowhere 
is the carnival so extravagant and reckless as in Nice, Mentone, and 
in Monaco, " where the witch holds her high court and never-ending 
festival of sin in the painted banquet-hals and among the green 
tables." And so it is the annual custom of the Carmelites in their 
sunny little convent at San Remo to pass these days in even yet stricter 
discipline than is their wont, an expiation and compensation for the 
saturnalia of those wine-stained hours. Some years ago a number 
of visitors, not more than a dozen all told, who had become friendly 
owing to their mutual interest in Mysticism, felt impelled to join the 
nuns in their work. A simple rule of life for those few days was laid 
down, details being left to the individual, but all combined and co- 
operated to concentrate thought and activities upon a higher plane 
counter to the revellers who appear to delight in sinking to buffooneries 
that are certainly unbecoming if not entirely degrading. The psychic 
experiences of the mystics were very remarkable. Amongst other 
things all suffered during the time of their oblation from intense mental 
lassitude and a spiritual aridity which are always accounted sure 
proofs that the substitution has been accepted and prevails. It may 
further be noted that this psychological state began abruptly in each 
case immediately the oblation had been made, the interior disorders 
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and pain increased almost hourly, and no relief nor waning was found 
until the dark cloud dispersed suddenly, in a moment, to be succeeded 
by the sunshine of an interior peace, and consolations which were all 
the sweeter from their contrast with the preceding desolation. 

Inadequately enough and briefly we have endeavoured to review 
and draw attention to a phase of Mysticism which, although it has 
its own peculiar difficulties, has also its peculiar profit and rewards. 
And not the least of these must be the knowledge that we are aiding 
in a very true and vital way those whom we love. Mystical substi- 
tution is, after all, but an extension of thought, of prayer, a reali- 
zation. It is a shadow of the great Unitive Life. 


THE REAPER OF DREAMS 
By FRANK LIND 


* Death is but the passing to another life. The dream is a presage." 
From Dreams, by Bart KenneDy.—Oceuli Review. 


“ IDEALS,” the smiling Cynic said, 

“ Wil never fill my mouth with bread ; 
Nor can I quench my thirst from streams 
That flow but in the land of dreams.” 


Answered the Dreamer, with a sigh: 

“ Gold trickles out as seas run dry; 

Man’s body dares his soul deride, 

Though earth is small and Heaven is wide.” 


Both fell upon the field of strife, 

The Cynic yielded all with life ; 

Too late aware each mortal gain 

Must turn to dust, While dreams remain ! 
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YOGA PHILOSOPHY 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


“It openeth wide, 
Plain for all feet to tread, easy and near, 
The Noble Eightíold Path; it goeth straight 
To peace and refuge." 


YOGA Philosophy is one of the six systems of philosophy that 
exist in India. . The derivation and the meaning of the 
word “ Yoga " is uncertain. Sanscrit scholars say it comes from 
the word " Yug," to bind, to yoke ; and this source seems to me 
the most reasonable and probable, as the philosophy of that name 
aims at—in a way—yoking, or binding self to the Supreme Being. 
I am using the term loosely, as will be seen later. 

It is no longer possible to trace the history of this philosophy 
to its founders. It stretches out its fingers from the dim back- 
ground of shadowy ages, whose history has never been written, 
so now the life-story of Yoga has become vague to the memory of 
Man. Yet, we may date its origin to some two or three thousand 
years before the birth of Christ Without fear of wandering far 
from the truth. Patanjali is the reputed founder of this school of 
philosophy, but we find traces of it in writings before the date of 
that venerable sage, though we may with certainty assert that he 
was the first to systematize the Yoga Philosophy. 


WHAT IS YOGA PHILOSOPHY ? 


It is a philosophy that plans, designs, arranges, and graduates 
. ascetic practices, and the manner of living and thinking by which 
its disciples may learn that concentration which unites them with 
God. The object of Yoga Philosophy is to merge into the Supreme 
spirit. The word merge can scarcely be used correctly, for all 
Indian philosophies teach and affirm that allis God. Everything 
animate and inanimate—as we popularly use the word—is God. 
Form and individuality are caused by our senses and ignorance. 
We are, therefore, God. And as such we cannot merge into Him. 
So it is really not merging into God, but becoming conscious of our 


real selves, and thus resuming or assuming divinity. 
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“... He is one with Life. 
eee He is blest... . 
Om mani padme om/ The Dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea. . . ."' 


And we can " slip" into that sea of Light and Infinity by the 
lubricant of Knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE AND DIVINITY. 


KNOWLEDGE, as the word is popularly used, means either the 
comprehension of the true nature of things around us, or the 
possession of any kind of information. Knowledge, as a technical 
term of Yoga Philosophy, means the understanding of the Self, i.c. 
The Supreme Being. Knowledge of the former kind is gained by 
learning and experience, while that of the latter kind can be 
attained only by mental activity, and the avoidance of all experi- 
ence; i.e. external passivity. Nor is the mental activity brought 
into play by thinking of things read, or heard ; but by turning the 
mind inwards and recognizing Self, which leads to the unconscious 
contemplating of, and complete concentration on, the ONE-ALL. 
For when the Self is known, the mantle of Ignorance is dropped. 
we see God, and become God. | God is OMNISCIENT. In the same 
way Omnipotence is mastered by the Yogi. By recognizing Self, 
he becomes Gop, and Gop is OMNIPOTENT. 

It will be necessary to possess some knowledge of the Indian 
idea of Cosmic Evolution, and of the Doctrine of KARMA to under- 
stand what is meant by Setr, and the ideals of this wonderful 
system of philosophy. Whatever we may think of the right 
and wrong of their ideas, the mode of attaining their ideals, we 
cannot refrain from admiring the boldness and ingenuity of their 
thought and the labour expended in thinking out a theory of such 
marvellous minuteness and the pains taken in formulating such 
difficult thoughts as they contain. This reaching out for the 
highest, together with the difficult practices, the indomitable 
courage and the untiring patience and perseverance that must 
necessarily attend that ambition, is to me one of the most beauti- 
ful, as well as one of the saddest spectacles that can be witnessed 
in the tragedy of Human Lite. 


HiNbU CosmMoconry. 


Nearly every action of man is done with a reference to some 
future result, and any religion is an example of this truth. It is 
the bait of future good or happiness that makes religion so power- 
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ful in this world among men. Nothing that does not deal with a 
future state has any power, as a doctrine, in human hearts. And 
the greatest potency of Yoga Philosophy lies in its reference to 
the future state of its disciples. .It is nothing short of the mastery 
of the Universe, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Infinity! This then 
is the future state of the Yogi. Now, we want to know how the 
founders of this school came to promise so brilliant and wonderful 
an after-life. We shall be able to understand this, when we 
comprehend the Hindu idea of the creation of the World and of 
Man. 

Here, in short, is the history of the Creation according to some 
Hindu philosophers. It seems to me, that the point they set out 
from is, '' History repeats itself; all things move in a circle." 
Rolling onward eternally, the Universe proceeds through #ons. 
or Kalpas, as the Hindu calls them. Each Kalpa is made up of a 
thousand Maha-Yugs, and each Maha-Yug contains 4,320,000 
years. When the Universe has passed through all these years, 
once more the Universal Matter returns into the Primal Being and 
lies inert, or perhaps, no more as Matter, for an indefinite period. 
Then by the activity of the Primal Being, again Matter is thrown 
out of equilibium—or freshly created; and once more the 
Universe becomes nascent. 


THE PHILOSOPHY or BUDDHA. (BUDDHISM.) 


Buddha taught that, “ All is sorrow." ‘This life is, after all, 
nothing but a continuous series of ills and pains; the death- 
penalty hangs over every one of us. We die—but only to be 
re-born again into this veil of tears. Thus the tage (or 
comedy) goes on for ever! 

Absorption in the One-All means freedom from further re- 
births: therefore, from further sins and troubles, for life is a 
series of troubles and sorrows which, though they are all Maya or 
illusion, are troublesome to the existence of the human soul, inas- 
much as it binds it to individuality, and the experiences and con- 
Sciousness of variety, and thus keeps it from the fullness of itself. ' 
Now then, how is this evil to be overcome ? What causes pain ? 
Birth! What causes birth? Karma! What causes Karma ? 
Ignorance! Therefore, kill ignorance! If we stop Karma, we 
shall stop birth, and with it pain. If we stop birth we resume 
our original state, i.e. Universality without individuality, when 
we have again our Original Nature, which is omniscient and : 
omnipotent and infinite; then we are no more ignorant, Ze. 
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Ignorance is killed. Therefore, the chief thing is to prevent 
Karma—and this is the aim of the Yogis. 

We must bear in mind that Karma is the product of the eleven 
senses, so that if we conquer all the senses, we shall stop Karma. 
This the Yogi proceeds to do by training his mental faculties to be 
conscious of nothing else but Jiva. Thus, even mental activity 
isnot permitted. The training is consummated in eight stages. 

According to the doctrine of the “ Four-fold Way," the Yogi 
state of life is entered upon in the last stage of this existence, 
when man has fulfilled his three obligations, his hair has become 
grey, and his face wrinkled. It is then that the Hindu betakes 
himself to the forests primeval—to wean himself from this world 
in order to enter the higher life. 

The whole life of the Brahmin is a preparation for the ascetic 
life. The first part he spends with his books, and under the 
almost servile subjugation of his master or Guru. The second is 
spent as a priest and a man of the world with his wife and family, 
earning bread for them, performing the rites and ceremonies of 
his office, and living a strictly honest and continent life. No 
luxuries are allowed to him. The third part'is spent apart from 
the world. He leaves his family and possessions and retires to 
the forest to solve metaphysical problems, and is allowed to take 
his wife with him, if he wishes to do so. It is only later, when 
abstruse metaphysical problems have ceased to trouble him, and 
he feels himself ready for the lonely life with his thoughts and God, 
that he sends his wife home and is thenceforward a man free from 
all earthly ties. 

The passing from one stage to another is very gradual. At first 
any one was allowed to lead this life of the “ Four-fold " way ; 
but when the power of the Brahmins or priests increased, they 
declared that those of the lower castes were not required to become 
ascetics; after a time even this negative permission was with- 
drawn. When Buddha came, he abolished such restrictions, 
and further said that it was not necessary for a man to wait till 
old age overtook him in order to enter into the path of the higher 
life. 

There are two kinds of Yoga practised, the practical, and 
the superiór. It is necessary to do the practical to rise to the 
superior. 

The Sacred Books of India prescribe eight stages to attain 
perfection. The whole course may well be likened to an educa- 
tional curriculum. Thus the '" Four-fold Path” is the school 
course, when the man is prepared to do his part well here and 
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taught to apply his learning to everyday life. The first five 
stages of the “ Eightfold Path " is the college course, when the 
student dips more deeply into the mysteries of being; and 
the last three grades are the '' post graduate course," when he has 
risen above the ordinary theories and experiments, and knows 
more than he can teach. Degrees are of no more value to him, 
and the deepest theories propounded in books and by men 
are but incipient wisdom—finger-directions to the truth of 
which he has caught a glimpse. Bearing this in mind, we shall 
see how good and rational is the “ Eightfold Path," and we 
shall be able to understand it better. Let us take cach stage 
and grade and extract all the meaning we can out of it. 

The first grade is called Yama. The Fourfold Path has taught 
man to live as a man of the world—working, doing, enjoying all 
the good things of earth and experiencing the passions, emotions, 
and vicissitudes that are a part of the worldly life; now he must 
rise higher. He must learn to avoid the deceits and illusory 
pleasures of life. Life among men is full of petty lies. He must 
speak nothing but the strictest truth—the absolute truth. Not 
only must he cease to ask for anything, but even to receive gifts 
so that the desire to possess may die, and he may be under obliga- 
tion to no one. Theft in the most far-fetched application may 
not be committed ; for instance, no food may be taken, no fruit 
broken from a garden without permission, even to satisfy the last 
stages of starvation. Nothing that belongs to another must be 
touched. Chastity in its broadest sense must be practised. 
Above all SELF-CONTROL is the lesson of this school-room. This 
lesson is gathered by the acquirement of INDIFFERENCE. In- 
DIFFERENCE is much discussed and not unfrequently ridiculed in 
the Occident, and among occidental races. I venture to say, it is 
because the West has not understood the full import ,of this word 
as used by the Oriental—because of its ignorance of the ideals of 
the East. 

The real and inner meaning of indifference in this case is 
“intensity and rapidity of thought and calm "—a calm, perhaps, 
tinged with fatalism. Everything that comes to the mind is 
instantly felt and entirely grasped ; and when that is done, it is 
put aside and the mind is ready to receive her impressions in the 
same swift and complete manner. Thus all unnecessary agitation : 
is avoided, for when the real nature of a thing or deed is under- 
stood, the mind becomes calm. It also kills desire, for the mind 
wants nothing illusory. All is illusory except One, ze. God. 
Thus it does not want what it understands as the illusions of the 
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senses. It only wishes to know, to experience; not to possess. 
This indifference is meant to develop equally in every direction— 
strongly. Therefore, it must not be undervalued or considered 
unnatural. The exterior life must be the physical demonstration 
of the inward thought. All waste of energy must be avoided, as 
waste detracts from the mental force and purity of the Inner- 
Self, for theloss of force is accompanied by a lessening of purity, 
because the ability to resist the undesirable is weakened. Such a 
useless expenditure reduces the acwteness and vitality of concen- 
tration, which further reduces the force and power of the will. Life 
is made up of many interests; if an undue amount of energy be 
expended upon one object, the others suffer and no good results 
are gained. Such indifference must be cultivated, to gain con- 
trol; or how can we work, especially such strenuous work as the 
Yogi has to perform ? 

Everything requires just so much force, and nó more—the 
rest is superfluous. Further, what is gained in one direction is 
counteracted in another, for in Nature all things have a just 
equipoise; that is, compensation. So if too much isspent on the 
material side, the abstract will lose. Nor is this indifference to be 
acquired by killing, 7.e. avoiding passion, but by the subjugation 
of it, and by satiety, aided by comprehension. You do not 
cease to feel, but cease to show and care, i.e. we control and 
master by understanding. Christ himself instances this indiffer- 
ence in all the recorded events and crises of his life. Moses once 
lost command over himself, and he was not allowed to enter the 
Land of Canaan. To sum up, indifference teaches :— 

I. To think inwardly, all by one’s self, without outward 
expression. This means bodily youth—for our body is destroyed, 
and our countenance lined, wrinkled and rendered ugly, by the 
expression of the thought on the body. Therefore, the faces of 
people who have beautiful thoughts are beautiful. 

2. That thought is intensified by the reservation, or the proper 
direction of energy. 

3. To understand the real nature of things readily, and to 
dismiss the thought when understood. 

The benefits of the system are :— 

1. One is able to think of many more things, therefore the 
interests become wider, f.e. the mind develops in many more 
directions, therefore more equally. It is a well-known fact that 
Yogis can work continually for a long time and are extremely 
versatile in their knowledge and interests. 

2. Man is enabled to master thought instead of thought 
mastering man, t.e. the will is strengthened. 
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3. Man is given power over man, for silent thought and feeling 
are dominating. Silence is greater than speech. 

These are only a few of the advantages gained. From the 
. above exposition one can see that Y AMA, the first grade, is meant 
to develop the mental equipment to something higher. So we 
shall find, on closer inspection, that each grade deals with a new 
development, and lifts the student rung by rung on the ladder 
to perfection. 

The second grade is called Niyama. Now the neophyte has 
been taught to regulate his behaviour to his fellow men. His 
ethical education is complete. He must now withdraw himself 
more completely from the outer world, and turn his mind within 
himself, and direct his thoughts God-ward. This is done by 
conscientiously performing his religious observances, by sacrifice 
and worship, just like Catholic priests, who have daily to say Mass 
and read their Breviary. All impure thoughts are resolutely put 
aside; the mind must be as pure as the body. Contentment in 
all things must be cultivated, as discontent robs the mind of 
peace, and good, kind thoughts. Simplicity in all things is one of 
the- lessons of this classroom. Vedic verses are continually 
muttered and thought over, so that their inner meaning may . 
enlighten the soul. One more lesson is learnt in this grade, 
namely, trust in God. The thought of the morrow is banished 
from the mind. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 
Absolute and unwavering trust in the Lord! The mystic syllable 
OM is used in this stage. 

The third stage is ASANA or Posture. 

A period has now been reached when. the pupil is required to 
undertake work of a very strenuous character, so much so, that it 
appears almost a superhuman labour. The sages of old discovered 
that, so long as the mind is in the body, it requires the help of the 
brain to doits thinking ; therefore the body must not be neglected. 

No great work can be done without strength and heaith. 

They had also noticed, as doctors and men of science are now 
beginning to recognize, that certain thoughts develop themselves 
best in certain postures of the body; just as diet very often regu- 
lates the current of thought. Therefore, after careful observation 
and experiment, they discovered those positions which aided their 
lines of thought best. There are eighty-four such positions which 
the Yogi has to practise. Those postures will not be described 
here. Many English books do not provide a detailed description 
of every posture, because they say they are vulgar and disgusting. 
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To the pure, all things are pure. Besides, what part of the human 
body can be disgusting or impure? Nothing that God has made 
is unclean. It is false modesty caused by an imperfect social and 
ethical standard. The Indian philosophers are not hindered in 
their search after Truth and Life by such petty considerations, 
which have no value. Those who have practised them have 
found bodily health and strength, and mental vigour. It is as 
unjust as it is unfair to condemn anything without due trial. 
Those who seek for the Truth cannot afford to be narrow or preju- 
diced. Suffice it to say that these bodily postures are necessary, 
both for the body and the mind. 

The fourth grade still attends to the body. Deep breathing 
and the regulation of breath istaught. (This is known as PRANA- 
YAMA.) The process of breathing is in three parts, inhalation, 
retention and exhalation. The time taken to perform each action 
is proportionate. The Yogis have discovered the proportion, 
and its apprentices are taught to breathe accordingly. Gradually, 
the aim is retention, #.¢. suspension of breath. Any one who will 
try the experiment will find that the brain works with dizzy 
celerity when the breath is held in the body. This, then, is the 
object. Another object it has—namely, by suspending the 
breath, life—it is said—may be prolonged for an indefinite period. 
How well Yogis have succeeded in this wonderful art may be 
gathered from various accounts which narrate the internment of 
Yogis in sealed air-tight coffins for periods varying from seven to 
forty days. The experiment was tried on a Yogi, with his consent, 
by some well-known British officers, who testified to the incident 
on their word of honour, and also signed a paper giving an account 
of the whole experiment in all its details. 

Nowadays it seems hardly necessary to tell of the effects of 
deep breathing. It is known to everybody that deep breathing 
makes the blood pure, the eyes so bright that they dazzle, the 
complexion clear and clean, the skin smooth, and that it filis the 
body with the exhilaration of health ; but few know that it makes 
the body glow—actually glow. For many decades the occidental 
scientist laughed at the idea that the human body glowed and gave 
forth light ; but lately, within the last few years, a series of experi- 
ments on chemicals and other substances sensitive to light, under- 
taken by French and also American scientists, have proved 
clearly that the human body does emit light. Youth radiates 
more light than age, and the so-called " beauty of youth” is 
nothing more than this glow. Deep breathing produces more 
glow than most ordinary youths have, and brings new life, youth 
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and beauty to age. It is a most noticeable and remarkable fact, 
that Yogis, however old they are—and some are said to live 
three and four times the span of seventy years of an ordinary 
man's life—always look young, some positively handsome, all 
have brilliant eyes, and all are strong and healthy. 

Together with the above-mentioned exercises, there are, in the 
third and fourth stages, others whose purpose it is to strengthen 
and cleanse the body ; such as cleaning the nasal organs by draw- 
ing water through the nostrils, passing water right through the 
body, regulating the heart beats, sharpening the five senses, and 
other exercises for the control of every limb and muscle of the 
body. After a man has submitted himself to the above dis- 
cipline, he is perfect master of every little action of his body. 

Now, stands before one, a man who is as complete as the world 
can expect him to be. He is correct and sympathetic in his rela- 
tions to men, his piety is of a high order, but still conventional. 
He is master of his body and to a certain extent of his senses, 7.e. 
of his five inward senses; but as yet he is not immune from the 
action of the outward senses on him, though he began their con- 
trol with the practice of indifference in the very first stage, and 
carried the process through in modified forms through the suc- 
ceeding stages. But now, in the fifth stage, he must devote 
himself wholly and solely to the subjugation of the effects of the 
senses of sight, hearing, touch, smell and taste. 

This £fih state is called PRATYAHARA. 

In this grade, the practice is to withdraw the attention from 
one object and switch it on to another at will, and to accommodate 
the thought to the nature of the mind. He is rising on the mental 
plane and can control his own thoughts: “ I do not want you, I 
want another! You have come unbidden—go at my 
command!" But yet he is not ina position to say, “ All thoughts 
go away—1 wish to rest my mind.” Now to attain this complete 
mastery is the aim of the neophyte in the sixth stage. The fifth 
grade is more a preparation for the sixth than a grade distinct by 
itself. 

The exercises grow difficult in the sixth grade, called DHARANA. 

Its object is two-fold, viz. (1) to gain mental composure, (2) to 
steady the mind. The first is gained by holding the mind per- 
fectly blank, allowing no thought to enter into the consciousness, 
and permitting the senses to perform none of their functions. This 
is a most difficult object to attain, for the mind must not be even 
conscious of its prohibition to itself. It must be maintained 
perfectly blank. When this difficult task is learnt, the mind is 
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taught to fix its attention without swerving on some object or 
point. Very often the tip of the nose is selected. This is called 
steadying the mind. 

Meditation or DHvANA is the seventh grade. 

Material objects are discarded, and thought is fixed on know- 
ledge, the Supreme Being, or some other'abstract idea, to the 
exclusion of all other thought. 

In the eighth stage, called SAMADHI, the last grade is reached. 
It is one of profound contemplation ; the thought is trained on the 
Supreme Being oniy and there held. The soul becomes enlight- 
ened, the man divine, and all powers of heaven and earth are said 
to belong to the Yogi. His condition thereafter is always ecstatic. 
Cold and heat do not touch him, prosperity and adversity have no 
influence ; joy and sorrow are not for him, he is above all earthly 
states, he is one with the Supreme Being. It is after this state has 
been attained that the Yogi is able to perform miracles. 


LIFE'S MEANING 
Bv J. G. CALVERLEY 


LIFE is a boon to grasp and hold, that we 
May help and strengthen other lives by ours 
And so fulfil the Word. Not incomplete 
Nor altogether meaningless our speck— 

Our tiny point—of individual life. 

We round the Whole by adding part to part 
And living insignificantly true. 


Till some great Angel, pure as Christ is pure, 
Bending in majesty from Heav'n's still dome 
Shall gently gather our red Rose of Life 

And, with slow, upward sweep of silvery wing, 
Retum it—a Thank-offering—unto God. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
Occurr REview.—Ep.} 
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THE MORALITY OF KILLING. 
To the Editor of the OccuLtT REVIEW. 


SIR,—I think, when Mr. Metcalfe has read the below, he will 
agree that the stags have more cause to bless than curse me. Deer, 
like all game, owes its present existence to its being used for food, 
otherwise it would be exterminated, like all the little birds are being 
now by so-called “ sparrow clubs," which encourage children to kill 
all birds and smash their eggs. 

At the present time, when all food is precious, venison has to be 
killed for food with as little waste of ammunition as possible, and as 
few wounded animals or badly shot ones, as each animal shot badly, 
so that it is no use as food, is food wasted. 

Now most of the good shots being away at the War, and there 

being only a limited supply of ammunition available, it is of the 
utmost importance that each shot should if possible hit a deer in the 
heart. 
At one place where my servant was asked to help to shoot the deer, 
he left in disgust ; he said unskilful shots were mauling the deer about 
fearfully with shot guns, and deer with broken legs and entrails hang- 
ing out crawling in all directions. Now which is kindest to the deer, 
for me to go and shoot them (I have just had a message to come and 
shoot eighty) or for men to maul and mangle them who have never 
handled a rifle before ? 

I know if I had to be shot (and as I said the deer MUST BE KILLED), 
I would prefer to be killed clean than be máàuled about like that 
Russian Anarchist was by the girl who tried to shoot him. 

As to the souls of the deer killed, when a stag's time has come he 
dies, and till it comes nothing can kill him ; my shot isonly Fate, and 
when my time comes I only hope I may die as painlessly as I try to 
kill the stags. 

As to wild boar, bears, etc., that is another matter—the animals 
enjoy the fight as much as I do, and let the best man win. Ithink 
the mistake Mr. Metcalfe makes is to think that dying or being killed 
is such a terrible thing. All have to die sooner or later, and as game 
has to die I think I am doing a good thing to kill it as painlessly as 
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I know with an old favourite horse, I never aHow it to be killed by 
any one but myself, as then I know it will not be bungled or frightened. 
Also there is another thing, Nature tells us right and wrong, and 
the hunting instinct is the earliest instinct in the human race. 
WALTER WINANS. 
CARLTON HOTEL, 
Patt Marr, S.W.r. 


P.S.—How many thousands of animals has not Mr. Metcalfe eaten 
—oxen, fowls, lobsters boiled alive, calves bled to death—all these 
animals killed brutally as compared to a stag killed clean, instantly. 
To be logical, Mr. Metcalfe should go and kill each animal himselí, 
painlessly, or he is responsible for their torture to give him the pleasure 
of eating them. He eats oysters alive, lobsters slowly boiled alive, 
why does he not go and chloroform them first? Also when he goes 
to the doctor for a cold the doctor kills the cold microbes by the million 
for him, even each breath he takes kills untold organisms, and every 
step he takes he crushes them to die in agony. Nature ordains we 
must all keep killing, so the best we can do is to kill clean, as my motto 
says, Vive mitieque directe. 

W. W. 


THE LINE OF LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Occurt REVIEW. 


Sir,—I see, in to-day's Sunday Times, that in the 6ooth year of 
Noah’s life the flood started and drowned Noah's grandfather, Methuse- 
lah, who was 969 years old at the time. What a pity he was drowned 
(rather unnatural of Noah not to take his grandfather into the ark), 
and did not live to a natural old age. 

Well, what I want to ask of palmists is this. 

The furthest one can extend the line of life on the hand is about 
I50 years. l 

Now where did Methuselah's line of life end? Was it up his arm 
to opposite the elbow, or did it extend round the back of his hand and 
round and round the ball of his thumb several times ? 

Yours faithfully, 
SCEPTICUS. 


THEOPHANY. 
To the Editor of the OCCULT REVIEW. 

“Srr,—With reference to Mr. W. T. Horton's letter, I may say 
that I heard the term '' Theophany ” used among a small Theosophical 
group which I associated with some years ago, but feel sure that it 
was only a name given to a Theosophical detail. 

In the fall of 1913, I remember a keen Lodge worker and occultist 
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who, owing to sudden material calamity, seriously considered trying 
another incarnation at his own hand, which I will admit his horoscope 
ALMOST supported. Eventually, he was actually on his way to 
accomplish the act, and while in the strect experienced that sensation 
which comes about through the quickening of the vibrations of the 
mental aura, and on half looking round saw one of the beings described 
in the T.S. as Masters. After a short conversation he was assured 
that he would receive immediate relief from his material troubles, 
which came to pass the same evening. This was called ‘‘ Theophany " 
at the time by one or two people who heard of it, and it was presumed 
that the worker was or would be of some special use during the re- 
mainder of his incarnation, and so a species of direct intervention was 
used to save him for the time being. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR MALLORD TURNER. 
WIMBLEDON, S.W. 


To the Editor of the OccuLt REVIEW. 


Srr,—In reference to the letter appearing in your magazine upon 
the subject of Theophany, it is an undeniable fact that our greatest 
spiritual teachings have.been directly inspired by the Divine Intelli- 
gences, Whose mission it is to superintend the evolution of the race. 
It is equally certain also, that only those who have reached the requisite 
Selflessness are able to transcribe such teachings. 

The Great Teachers cannot approach one. in whom any thought 
of Self or of Self-glorification still lingers. They can only contact 
those who are voluntarily working with Them, and whose will is too 
much at one with the Divine Will to fall a victim to any masquerading 
astral entity. 

Whether the Teacher appears in bodily form will depend upon the 
temperament of the disciple. 

With regard to H.P.B., those who believe in her feel that her 
absolute Selflessness is a guarantee that she was in touch with higher 
beings than those who frequent the modern séance room. Also I 
believe that the founders of the O.C.M. are inspired by this same 
high devotion. : 

Theophany belongs to a realm far beyond that of the modern 
Spiritualist, and we have only to place the average '' automatic script ” 
beside the “ Revelation of St. John the Divine " to realize that such 
comparisons are sacrilegious. 

There was a time when “the gods walked with men”; that was in 
the Golden Age, but even to-day the Way may be found by those who 
seck. 

Yours sincerely, 


A STUDENT. 
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VIRGIL'S FOURTH ECLOGUE. 
To ihe Editor of the OccuLT Review. 


Sig,— Your most interesting Editorial Notes in the September 
number of the OccuLT REVIEW on Virgil's Eclogue and the Anticipa- 
tion of a Millennium, suggest a few thoughts and comments on the 
subject, which may be of interest to your readers. 

(x) The Parallelism between Virgil and Isaiah. This should present 
no difficulty to believers in Divine inspiration and guidance. There 
need be no occasion to search for reasons as to whether the one had 
heard of the other's prophecies or not (on the physical plane). Pro- 
phets are in all cases mouthpieces and instruments, regardless of time 
and space. 

(2) Virgil's Prophecy of the Birth of a Divine Child and Golden Age, 
applying the same lo his own times. It is very rare that a prophet 
understands his own prophecies ; he can only use the inspiration 
in the words given him, and then often enough, as in Virgil's case, 
tries to interpret what is revealed to him from the Infinite, in the light 
of his own finite mind. To be able to receive Revelations and also 
to interpret them correctly, may be a possible gift, but it is certainly 
rare. 

(3) The Prophecy of the Cumaan Sibyl. It is interesting that a 
new offspring from the highest Heaven was predicted at the time of 
the ‘ Return of the Kingdom of Saturn." Compare this with the 
present day in which astrological students tell us that the Rule of 
Neptune is upon us, bringing its influence to bear on the “ new race," 
whose spirits are said to be placed very “loosely” in their physical 
bodies. 

(4) The Legend of the Sibylline Books. We may find this typified 
in our own day by the offer to the nation some Ioo years ago of the 
writings and prophecies of Joanna Southcott, when they were accepted 
by a few. They have been offered us again now in many published 
books (see '' A Short Introduction to the Life and Mission of Joanna 
Southcott,” by H. A. Milne Home, published by J. H. Keys, Ply- 
mouth, price 34.). A third offer will be made when her box of “ sealed 
writings " is eventually opened. Shall we accept or reject these 
writings when, as you say, the need of wise government and universal 
peace in the world is more urgent than in the old Roman days ? 

May I, in conclusion, quote your words, “ If we reject the oppor- 
tunity that lies ahead of us, a more urgent need may still arise in the 
not far distant future, coupled with a still more remote possibility of 
its attainment. Should we not be wise to accept the warning implicit 
in the legend of the Sibylline books . . . before the opportunity 
slips from our grasp. Yours faithfully, 

H. M. 


[I would point out that the prophecy in question was really ths 
Sibyl's and not Virgil's.—Ep.] 
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WE have been much interested in a new monthly magazine entitled 
The Hermit, published at Lucknow, and promising particular atten- 
tion to such subjects as Yoga, Tantra, Vedanta and Oriental Mystic- 
ism generally. In the editorial which introduces the first issue it is 
said that religion is still “ the be-all and end-all ” for a great majority 
of persons in the ancient land of India. That is a country where 
" the quest for things eternal " is ingrained in the minds of the people. 
It is the way of class periodicals to begin by promising too much and 
to end by performing too little; but thenew venture seerns to have 
made a good start, and we hope that it will take, in due course, such 
place as may be open ta it among the native periodicals of the day, 
to which we have adverted so often in these pages. The Vedic Maga- 
zine and Vedanta Kesari are both excellent and informing, but con- 
sidering the vast mystical, philosophical and religious literature of 
India there is room for another spokesman of the great subjects with- 
out even being listed as a competitor. The Hermit translates a por- 
tion of the Astravakra Gita on the way towards realization of self, 
considered as pure consciousness. Some of the paragraphs are remark- 
able and breathe the true spirit of eastern mystic pantheism. 

An editorial article in Azoth deals justly and luminously with the 
spirit of hatred, the necessity of casting it out, the intellectual recog- 
nition thereof and the gulf which separates such recognition from 
daily practice in life. The great examples of the World-Teachers 
are thus set aside continually and we are remote indeed from that 
oneness of mind and the higher soul by which only our human nature 
can be raised into spiritual wisdom. Suchin brief words is the meta- 
physical side of the question, and next comes the practical side. If 
love is the key which opens the path of attainment, after what manner 
is it possible to fulfil the precept in the case of the German nation— 
as self-revealed in the Great War? Mr. Whitty dwellson the incredible 
“ferocity, barbarity and bestiality shown by practically a whole 
race "; on the menace of “ the greatest destructive force ever mani- 
fested " ; and on “ the spectacle of a whole people seemingly throw- 
ing away all claim to be considered human beings.” The answer 
seeks to enforce the duty imposed upon us—" as representing, however 
inadequately, the more spiritual or divine side of humanity "—to 
fight the animal, to “ conquer it at all costs," and yet to foster no 
resentment against any individual or indeed against any collective 
race. This is not of course new in any sense, nor indeed is that which 
follows. ‘‘ We must thrash this aggregation of human beasts until 
they yell for mercy," but “ when they are purified by pain and suffer- 
ing we must help the individuals to a rehabilitation of their manhood.” 
New or otherwise, it is however great practical counsel and is, we 
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think, the spirit by which we are mainly actuated who constitute 
in our different degrees the Allied Nations. When Mr. Whitty tells 
us finally that “to hate a man because he is a brute places us on his 
level," we accept the axiom in the same unconditional way that it is 
expressed. . . . A writer in The Progressive Thinker reminds us that 
spiritualism—on the basis of its own claims—has demonstrated con- 
tinuity of life beyond the portal of death but not immortality or an 
endless life hereafter. Furthermore the most “ advanced spirit " 
has brought us no tidings concerning a personal God or an Infinite 
Intelligence— meaning that it is a matter of faith there, even as it is 
on earth. . . . Speaking of prophecy, an editorial note in Light 
offers two apposite considerations to our notice: (I) that ‘‘ man is 
greater than logic or mathematics, and it is fatal to leave him out of 
account, whether in prophecy or politics ” ; (2) that “ we are latently 
strong enough to upset— within certain limits—all the prophecies 
that can ever be made about us by the finest seers." Here is a new 
way of saying that the wise man rules the stars, and the intent is to 
show that veridic predictions are very seldom fulfilled exactly because 
there isan “ incalculable factor " which is always liable to intervene, and 
this is " the potency of the individual human spirit principally con- 
cemed." In such manner man shapes his own ways darkly, the stars 
—or their readers—notwithstanding. We remember that Paracelsus 
included divination, its connections and analogies among '' uncertain 
arts." We might classify in the same fashion all the psychisms. 
There is only one point within the circle of things from which the 
‘soul of man cannot err: it is the point of union with God... 
It is useful to find in Rays from the Rose-Cross a summary of 
Rosicrucian Philosophy from the standpoint of Mont Ecclesia in 
California. It would seem that Mr. Heindel claims some occult con- 
nection with certain " Elder Brothers who are the Hierophants of 
the Western Wisdom Teaching " and that to these only belongs the 
title of Rosicrucians. That American association which is termed 
the Rosicrucian Fellowship exists for the dissemination of knowledge 
"concerning the origin, evolution and future development of the 
world and man." Its philosophy is entirely Christian and it seeks 
to lead those to Christ “ who cannot find Him by faith alone." The 
mode of this guidance does not emerge clearly in the summary as 
presented, but we infer that Mr. Heindel is ex hypothesi the channel 
of instruction. We are told also of that familiar “ sixth sense " which 
will be unfolded in the course of evolution and can be “ developed 
now by all who take the necessary time and trouble." It en- 
ables us "to view the spiritual world with the same distinctness 
as we see the temporal." Presumably this sense will lead to Christ, 
in the opinion of the Rosicrucian Fellowship. But one difficulty 
resides in the fact that such a sense is claimed to have been developed 
in various schools with as many distinct teachings regarding spiritual 
law and the unseen world. What appears to be wanting therefore 
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is a canon of criticism. ... In its last issue The Messenger continues 
that series of studies on Francis Bacon to which we have adverted 
previously. The extravagant views put forward made strictures 
necessary then, but on the present occasion consideration is limited 
to the charges of corruption and bribery brought against Bacon. The 
leading authorities for the defence are cited, and the result is an 
excellent article. 

A most pregnant and important decision has been reached by the 
Grand Lodge of Iowa, U.S.A., and is on record in the last Quarterly 
Bulletin, recently to hand. On the general question involved we have 
given expression to our personal views, as occasion arose, from time 
to time in the past. We refer to Latin Freemasonry and its recogni- 
tion as an integral part of the Order, having regard to its religious, 
not to speak of any political, position. Atthe 75th Annual Communi- 
cation of the Iowa Grand Lodge the outgoing Grand Master “ reviewed 
the history of Masonry in France from its origin down to the present 
time," and recommended that “ aid and support " should be extended 
to “ this fallen brother "—an allusion, we suppose, to the comparative 
discredit which has attached in many quarters to the Grand Orient of 
France. This recommendation was “referred to the special com- 
mittee on Recognition of Grand Bodies," which reported as follows : 
(i) That the reasons for non-intercourse between members of Iowa 
Lodges and those of the Grand Orient of France stem to have been 
entirely eliminated ; (2) That the suspension of relations should be 
repealed ; (3) That the Grand Lodge of Iowa should be declared in 
fraternal accord and relation with the Grand Orient of France and also 
with the Grand Lodge of France. The report was accepted in due 
course, an exchange of representatives has been proposed, and we 
understand that the same course is likely to be followed in respect of 
Belgian and Italian Masonry. The barriers are therefore burned 
away, and American Masons in France are permitted the fullest 
Masonic communication with their French brethren. In what sense 
the “reasons for non-intercourse " have been eliminated we do not 
learn, and therefore, while awaiting further light on this vital aspect 
of the subject, our province for the moment can be only to state the 
facts as they have been laid before us. . . . It so happens meanwhile 
that Lighi, our Masonic contemporary of Louisville in the State of 
Kentucky, furnishes some curious particulars, not of Freemasonry 
intervening over political questions but of a Government making use 
of the Brotherhood as a tool for itsown purposes. It has to be added 
that the tool proved more than willing. It appears that there is a 
dispute between Chile and Peru on the subject of boundaries, and there 
are several towns involved. To advance its own claims the Chilean 
Government has appealed to Chilean Masonry, and its Grand Master 
has laid an interdict on ‘‘ certain Lodges that have existed for years 
under the jurisdiction of Peru " in the towns concerned. The Peru- 
vian Grand Master has entered a formal protest, and issued an official 
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statement. ... The Qmwaiwor Coronati Lodge has just produced 
Part II of its Transactions for the year 1917, together with its Christ- 
mas number, the 57. John's Card of that year, all very much in arrears. 
Paper difficulties are, we suppose, the excuse, but other illustrated 
periodicals without number, which require special surface paper, 
overcome the problem and are published on due date. The periodical 
is behindhand in other ways, lacking the vitality and interest of earlier 
years. The issue before us gives extraordinary space to an annotated 
translation of facts—alleged and otherwise—taken from a French 
anti-Masonic publication in the Roman Catholic interest. Portions 
are of considerable moment in connection with the High Grade move- 
ment in France towards the end of the eighteenth century, but after 
all it is mainly translation, while the notes—laborious as they are—- 
perpetuate several errors now long since exposed. Saint-Martin was 
neither an active nor a corresponding member of Les Philalétes ; the 
Iilumines d'Avignon had practically no title to inclusion among 
Masonic Rites; J. B. Willermoz was Provincial Grand Master of 
Auvergne in the Strict Observance; there was no Martinist 
modification of the Rite of Pasqually—what was modified under 
Martinist and other influences was the Strict Observance itself; the 
Convention of Wilhelmsbad was not called to “ bolster up " the fail- 
ing fortunes of the Strict Observance ; and finally the Rite in ques- 
tion, so far from having disappeared totally, continues to this day— 
as reformed at Lyons. But this list of inaccuracies might be extended 
. much further. . . . One of the most interesting articles which have 
appeared in The New Age during recent years gives account of the 
conferring of the 33rd Degree in the District of Washington, under 
the obedience of the Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction. Outside 
the narrative itself there are several important points of fact which 
are worth noting by students: (1) The Washington Supreme Council 
dates from May 31, 180x. (2) It consists of 33 active members and 
no more, while the number seldom reaches this maximum. (3) Every 
person who attains the 33rd Degree becomes, however, an honorary 
member of the Supreme Council, i$so facta. (4) The Supreme Council 
of the Northern jurisdiction, U.S.A., has its headquarters at Boston. 
(5) As regards the Degree itself—-which differs considerably from 
that of other jurisdictions—it is described as rich in philosophy and 
inherent truth. ... Mr. Dudley Wright has contributed some 
articles on Druidism to recent issues of The Freemason, and has raised 
many interesting points. He has avoided the institution of Masonic 
parallel, but Initiatory Druidic Rites are not without analogies 
to those of the Craft. They are, however, sporadic in character and 
by-no means tolerate any thesis of historical connection. On the 
other hand, Mr. Wright traces a close affinity between the life of 
Druidical priests and the monastic orders of Latin Christianity. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTEREST TO “OCCULT REVIEW” READERS. 


B. H. BLACKWELL. 

PSYCHISM AND GLASTONBURY. By Paul Hookham. 38pages. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
An investigation as to the nature of the ‘ communications " which led to 
the discovery of the Edgar Chapel. 

In Timez of WAR: ADDRESSES UPON SEVERAL Occasions. By Clement Webb, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Gifford Lecturer, 1918. Price 
as. 6d. net. In a manner at once popular and philosophica! Mr. Webb 
treats of various religious problems to which the War has given a special 
significance. ‘ Christianity and War," “ The Conscience," and '' Christian 
Optimism,” are among his themes. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Tse Neo-Pratronists. A Study in the History of Hellenism. By Thomas 
Whittaker. Second Edition, with a Supplement on the Commentaries of 
Proclus. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi+318. Price 125. net. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Fourta Gospzt. By H. Latimer Jackson, D.D., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, sometime Hulsean Lecturer, author of “ The 
Fourth Gospel and some recent German Criticism,” " The Present State 
of the Synoptic Problem " (Cambridge Biblical Essays), '' The Eschatology 
of Jesus," etc. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv+170. Price 6s. net. 

Tur ORIGIN oF SUBJECTIVITY IN Hinpu TuHovcnr. By Ethel May Kitch. 
Philosophic Studies, No. 7. Royal 8vo. Paper covers. pp. 82. Price 
25. 6d. net. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD. 

SPIRITUALISM. Its History, Phenomena and Doctrine. By J. Arthur Hill, 
author of " Psychical Investigation," * Man is a Spirit." Large crown 
8vo, 296 pages. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle con- 
tributes an eight-page Introduction, describing his own attitude and giving 
an interesting account of a recent visit to Mr. Hill, with details of the latter's 
life and remarkable personality. 

CHRISTOPHER. A Study in Human Personality. Edited and partly written 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. With Letters and other Illustrative Fragments. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 75. 6d. net. 
" Christopher " is not concerned with those supernormal phenomena which 
are dealt with in others of Sir Oliver Lodge's books ; it is the revelation 
of a temperament which remains true to its highest inspirations under the 
strain of inharmonious conditions. 


. C. W. DANIEL. 

THE Fourth Dimensron. By an Officer of the Grand Fleet. Price 2s. net. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest that the attainment by the whole 
human race to a new world through the realization of new ideas is a 
possibility of the immediate future. This realization will inevitably dissi- 
pate the conventional idea that any other world can only be attained after 
death, 

OLYMPUS SPEAKS. Price 5s. net. A Revelation from the Unseen World in 
the form of Dialogues between the Gods of the Ancient World. 

Tue Wise URCHIN. By Margaret Marr. Price zs. net. This romance, which 
is full of ''* exquisite passages," represents Christ as the Pawnbroker to whom 
all in trouble should go for relief. 


FOULSHAM & CO., LTD. 
PALMISTRY. By James Ward. Price 1s. 
Fortune TELLING BY Numa@ers. By Sepharial. Price od. net. 
WHAT Is Your FATE? Price ts. 6d. net. 
Tur SCIENCE oF FoREKNOWLEDGE. By Sepharial. Price 5s. 6d, post free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 

MARVELS BEYOND Science ('"" L'Occultisme Hier et Aujourd'hui"). By Joseph 
Grasset, M.D., France, author of '' The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Respon- 
sible." A Record of Progress in the Reduction of Occult Phenomena to 
a Scientific Basis. With a Preface by Emile Faguet, of the French Academy. 
8vo, 410 pages. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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KEGAN, PAUL & CO., LTD. 

TELERGY (Tne CoMMUNION or SouLs). By F. C. Constable, M.A., author of 
"The Limits of Human Experience, Personality and Telepathy,” Member 
af the S.P.R. Price 3s. 6d. net. A careful and lucid discussion of the 
whole subject of Telergy—an unknown mode of communication from one 
mind to another, differing from Telepathy in that it implies the direct 
influence of an extraneous spirit. = 

PHANTASMS OF THE Livinc. By E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore. 
A reset edition, prepared by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 520 pages, with 16 Spirit 
Drawings. Large 8vo. Price 16s. net. 

MYSELF, AND Dreams. By F.C.Constable, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Im prepara- 
tion. 

PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM. By the Rev. George Henslow, With 
many Plates of Spirit Drawings, etc. Cr. 8vo. This important book, 
by the well-known botanist, is likely to attract much attention. Is Prz- 

aration. 

an RC OM or THE Lovers oF Gop. By Ruysbroeck. Translated bv 
Rev. T. Arnold Hyde, with an Introduction. Cr. 8vo. In Preparation. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

WEB oF INDIAN Lire. New impression with an Introduction by Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble) of Rama 
Krishna-Vivekananda. Cr.8vo. Price 5s. net. (Nearly ready.) 

Krisuna’s FLUTE AND OTHER Poems. By N. V. Thadani. Cr. 8vo. (In the 
press.) 


METHUEN & CO, LTD. 

CLAupE's Book. By Mrs. Kelway-Bamber. With an Introductory Letter 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. A book of realistic 
and startling interest. It is the revelation to his mother, by a young airman, 
killed in the war, of his new life in the next worid, and it is to some extent 
a companion book to '" Raymond.” ` 


CECIL PALMER & HAYWARD. 
WHAT IS THIS SPIRITUALISM ? By Horace Leaf. Cr.8vo. Cloth. Price 55s. net 
A clear, simple, and popular exposition of the subject by one well acquainted 
with the inner workings of the movement. 


JOHN RICHMOND, 

THE Book or STRANGE Loves. By Regina M. Bloch, author of " The Swine 
Gods." Second impression. Frice 6«. net. A collection of passionate 
love stories combining antiquarian learning with romantic fervour, resulting 
in a series of extraordinarily powerful narratives. 

THE SORCERER. By Gregory Saben, author of "The Co.respondent," etc. 
Price 6s. net. A novel of interest to those who appreciate the occult and 
supernatural as a theme for fiction. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD. 

Psycnic Science. By Emile Boirac. Translated by Dudley Wright. 380 pp. 
Demy 8vo, ios. 6d, net. (Ready November.) 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA INTERPRETED. By Holden E. Sampson. 54% 4. Cloth. 
165-- xxii pp. Price 3s. 6d. net. A commentary, in simple English, on 
the great Hindu epic, in the light of Christian tradition. (Ready.) 

A SHORT LIFE or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ralph Shirley, author of '' The 
New God and other Essays," etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
(Ready November.) 

SELF TRAINING. By H. Ernest Hunt, author of “ Nerve Control," * A Manual 
of Hypnotism,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Price ss. 64. net. Instructions 
are given in the development of the natural capacities through positive 
Seif-suggestion and the training of the Sub-conscious Mind. {Ready October.j 

STEAP, THe Man. By Edith K. Harper, with Introduction by Major-General 
Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B., etc. Demy 8vo. xvi+262 pp, 8 full-page 
illustrations. Re-issue at 5s. net. An intimate picture of the man, eloquent, 
enthusiastic, and eulogistic. (Ready shortly.) 

PRESIDENT WILSON, THE MAN AND His MrssaGE. By C. Sheridan Jones. 8vo. 
Wrappers. Price zs. net. (Ready early in November.) 
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ROBERT SCOTT. 

THE SECRET OF THE SEALED HOOK, and its Message for these Times. By the 
Rt. Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue HARVEST AND THE VINTAGE. An Interpretation of the Times. By the 
Rev. Canon C. D. H. McMillan, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

THe Mactc APPLES, and other Jewish Fairy Tales-and Stories. Translated 
and adapted by Gerald Friedlander. Illustrated by E. H. Stewart. Price 
zs. 6d. net, ` 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING To ST. Luxz. By 5. C. Carpenter, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 256 pages. Cloth boards. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN THE Book or REevELATION. By J. H. B. Masterman, M.A., Rector 


of St. Mary-le-Bow, London. 7x5. 152 pages. Cloth boards. Price 
45. net. 


THE SYBILLINE OnacLES. Books HIi.-V. By the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A. 


THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. By M. Carta Sturge. Sm. cr. Bvo, 94 pages. 
Price is. 6d. net. > 


SPIRITUALISTS' NATIONAL UNION, LTD. 
Psycuic Force. By Gambier Bolton. New edition. Price rs. 2d. post frev. 
PARARLES. By Agnes E. Hands. Automatic writings. Price 7d. post free. 
Psycuic PHENOMENA, the Herald of a New Religion. By G. F. Berry. Price 
24d. post free. 
Tue Brice or Dears. By Miss Dallas. Price 24d. post free. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 
Dai_y TRoucHTS OF HELPFULNESS AND STRENGTH, from the Writings of Arch 
deacon Wilberforce. Arranged by A. B. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
INCENSE: PRAYERS OF BasiL WILBERFORCE. Arranged by H. M. Maule. 
Price 15. net. 
THE HIDDEN SIDE oF War. Some Revelations and Prophecies by those wha 
know. Price 2s. net. 


WHAT HAPPENS AT DEATH ? and Other Problems. By a Country Clergyman. 
Price 25. 6d. net. 


A. H. STOCKWELL. 

A New GosPEL. By L. C. Ashworth. In three separate books: "' Affinity,” 
“Man and His Spirit," " The Clasp." Bound in one volume. Original, 
suggestive, and interesting throughout, Cloth and gold. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

A New Puitosopuy. Parti: “ The Reign of Unity." By John W. Browning. 
Original, daring, suggestive. Price rs. net. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP (EDINBURGH). 
ENPANDED THEOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. By A. P. Sinnett. 28 pages. Paper. 
Price 84. 


‘Sng Hour AND trs MEessacE. By Clara Codd. {Ready shortly.) 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

AN Essay oN Prayer. By William Loftus Hare. 76 pages. _Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Stood second in the List of Awards granted by the Walker Trust, University 
oí St. Andrews, over 1,700 essays having been submitted. 

GROWTH OF THE SoUL. By A.P. Sinnett. 390 pages. Price 7s. 6d. net, New ani 
revised edition, several chapters having been entirely re-written. 

ETsics or Epucation. By Beatrice de Normann and G. Colmore. 76 pages. 
Pricezs.net. Of interest to all concerned with the upbringing of the young 

REINCARNATION. By Irving S. Hooper. 120 pages. Price 2s. New issue. 

Tue Secret Doctrine. By H. P. Blavatsky. New issue, Three vols. plus 
index. Price 52s. 6d. net. 

UMBRAE Sirentes. By Frank Pearce Sturm. Essays in belles-leifres on the 
theme of Rebirth, reminiscent in style of Yeats’ prose work. (Inthe Press. ; 


WATTS & CO. 


THE GROWTH or RELIcton. By Joseph McCabe. 312 pages. Cloth. Price 
6s. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL INguisiTion. By Charles T. GORHAM. 128 pages. Cloth. Price 
zs. 6d. net. Paper cover. Price ris. 6d. net. (Ready September 25.) 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GITA INTERPRETED. By Holden E. Sampson. Cloth. 
165 pp. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Or the minds which have come beneath the spell of the Eastern Wisdom, 
many have found their way through the portals of that Divine Allegory, 
the Bhagavad-Gita. So long as humanity endures, this inexhaustible 
fountain of Wisdom will infiuence the noblest souls of the race, and it is 
no disparagement of the author of the present ” interpretation " to say 
that he is far from having exhausted its possibilities, as no mind yet has 
fully plumbed its depths. For step by step with the pupil's assimilation 
of its teaching, he experiences a growing revelation of its profundity, until, 
himself made anew, he reaches up beyond the mind and contacts the 
Source of its inspiration. 

Mr. Sampson comes to the Gita along the path of Christian Mysticism. 
In his earlier work, T he T rue Mystic, we find, of course, the purely Christian 
doctrine. In the present volume the oneness of this teaching with that 
of the East is clearly demonstrated. In the dialogue between Krishna 
and Arjuna on the eve of battle, on the field of Kurukshetra, we see un- 
folded à system of ethics differing in no way from the best traditions of 
the Church. For who is Krishna but the Christ within, '' the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ''?  '" Come unto Me, all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” is the call of 
Christ ; and '' Abandoning all dharmas, come unto Me alone for shelter ! "’ 
is the invitation of Krishna. The same cry! The same great yearning 
of the Spirit to succour stricken humanity! For here meet East and 
West, in spite of Mr. Kipling. 

Now, more than ever, this great Scripture of the battlefield has its mes- 
sage for the West; and those who are led by a perusal of Mr. Sampson's 
admirable commentary on the great Hindu epic to become acquainted with 
the teaching of the original, will come indeed to realize that out of the 
East comes Light. H. J. S. 


PARABLES. By Agnes E. Hands, Halifax; Spiritualists’ National 
Union, Ltd. Pp. 4o. Price 64. net. 


We are told in a short preface that these parables were received inspira- 
tionally from an Eastern Guide, a Mohammedan while on earth, who 
passed into the spirit world some fifty years ago. The transcriber has 
herself obtained solace from them, and is now publishing them in the hope 
that they may bring help and comfort to others—a hope that should 
have some fulfilment. In ' The Pilgrim '' and “ The Outcast " spiritual 
truths are expressed in a form that makes them easy of comprehension, 
and the parable of " The Lotus and the Rose "—symbolizing India and 
England—is of special interest at the present time. ''The Garden of 
Life," will appeal to all who grieve for loved ones gone before, with its 


lesson of the pruning-time, and its assurance that every cutting is trans- 
34s 
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planted to another fairer garden, where it develops to full, perfection, 

and '' no unkind winds may shrivel their beauty nor cause them to perish.” 

Though in literary expression it at times leaves something to be desired, 

the little book has a gracious atmosphere, and it closes with a Benediction 

that is full of the spirit of serenity and love. E. M. M. 
Cai 


Aw Essay ON PRAYER. By William Loftus Hare. 75 pp. Paper. 
London: The Theosophical Publishing House. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


As Director of Studies m Comparative Religion and Philosophy for the 
Theosophical Society, Mr. Hare, in his remarkably comprehensive and 
able essay on the perennially interesting subject of Prayer, ranges over the 
whole field of the great World Religions, drawing his material and proofs as 
well irom the Orient as from the Scriptures of the West. Commencing 
with a tentative definition of '' Prayer " as “ volitional religion," he pro- 
ceeds to examine its validity, its power, its scope, its relation to the Church, 
the State, and to the progress of the world. f 

The question of the relation of prayer to the State has at this moment 
more than academic interest, when petitions for victory are being offered 
up on either side by warring nations. On this point Mr. Hare, admitting 
the potentiality of prayer, but doubting its effectiveness in this respect, 
remarks: “I find it hard to believe that until people aré more deeply 
religious and their aggregate, the State, consequently purer in aim and 
operation, so delicate an instrument as prayer can affect political affairs,” 
—an opinion with which most readers will be disposed to concur. 

Finally we might mention,inconnection with this little work, that it 
is well in these times of paper famine to beware of drawing erroneous con- 
clusions from the modest proportions of a book. This applies especially 
in the present case, for within its 75 closely but clearly printed pages is 
compressed a surprising mass of material, both skilfully arranged and 
judiciously selected. And the fact that it stood second on the list of 
awards given by theWalker Trust of St. Andrew's University in open world 
"competition sufficiently indicates its merit. H. J. S. 


OLYMPUS SPEAKS. A Revelation from the Unseen World. Taken 
down by Finnuola Mayo. London: C. W. Daniel Ltd. Pp. 
I55. Price 5s. net. 


Ir is difficult to decide whether this strange book is to be considered as a 
work of the imagination, or whether it really is the result of clairaudience 
in the author, who claims that the dialogues of which it consists were 
' taken down word for word as spoken." But whichever explanation may 
be the true one, to read half-a-dozen of these extraordinary conversations 
at a stretch makes the brain reel, such a sense of hurry, coníusion, and 
- chaos do they convey. There appear upon the stage in turn Ahriman, 
Zeus, Saturn, Brahma, Bel, and other gods of the ancient world—and the 
confusion is worse confounded by our being told that all these names really 
denote “ one mysterious Deity "— who vie with one another in confessing 
their hatred of humanity, their.views on the Suffrage question, their guilt 
in connection with such happenings as the loss of the Titanic, the charity 
bazaar fire in Paris, the Messina earthquake, etc., and their age-long 
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enmity against the Supreme God, whom they unite in imploring to treat 
them, not with mercy, but scientifically. AN this is repeated innumerable 
times, in a medley of assertions, contradictions, questions, and interruptions - > 
from nameless devils and angels, til any coherent thread of reason or 7 
sanity seems to vanish. Other speakers are the, Virgin and the Holy `; 
Ghost, some of whose utterances verge upon the profane. Yet the boak 
as a whole is not profane, and even ends upon a note of seriousness in the 
last words of Saturn (or Satan) who, after sending the world and its inhabi- - 
tants a message of intense hatred, comments :—'' I know not! I know 
not! for God is working all the time and His wisdom is too deep for me."  . 
One gathers, of course, that the book is an attempt to-explain in new ~ ? 
fashion the struggle between the forces of Good and Evil and the ultimate. | 
triumph of the former, but when ali is said and done one closes it with 
relief, and with no feeling of envy for the no doubt involuntary eavesdropper ~ - 
at these hysterical scenes among the Olympians. E. M. M. 


"ETT 


Tur Cominc Dawn: A Wan ANtHoLoGy. By-Theodora Thompson, - 
with a Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. London: John Lane, 57 
The Bodley Head. New York: John Lane Company. Price 5s. . - 
net. ss 


IN giving his benediction to Miss Theodora Thompson's War Anthology,. 
Sir Oliver Lodge expresses the strong hope— which many will echo— 
that: “this book will exert some influence among those who speak of ^ 4 
the war as if it were a cause and not a consequence, and as if its premature - '^ 
suppression would be anything but a calamity,’’ for " Craven and dis- 
graced should we have been had we refused to stand up for truth and ' 
right, and we dare not falter till the end has been attained.'' In this i 
noble spirit the author has compiled her volume of extracts from the , - 
expressed thoughts of leading thinkers of many lands, grouping ber . 
quotations appropriately under headings which speak for themselves: 

Spiritual Warfare, Righteous and Unrighteous Peace, Heroism and Selj- 

Sacrifice, Through Catastrophe to Opportunity, Going West. Indeed so. 
very inspiring are these winged words that one hopes this book may be " 
translated into many tongues, for it embodies the great Ideal for which _ s 
this struggle is being carried on by Britain and her grand Allies. In..^: 
compliment to our American kinsmen, Miss Thompson has dedicated her ^; 
work to President Wilson, from whose speeches she quotes several glow- . 
ing phrases. Singularly fascinating is a letter written by Florence Nightin- .. 4 
gale in 1846 (given in her Life by Sir Edward Cook), which reveals a chie ^. 
to the marvellous and indomitable spirit whereby the Lady of the Lamp  - 
carried on her divine ministry. She believed in the ''loving presence of - 

spirits. Those dear ones are safe, and yet with us still, for truly do E ^ 

believe that these senses of ours are what veil from us, not discover to `, 
us, the world around." In her own fine Introduction the author speaks ~-~ 
as a prophet when she declares : T 


tj 


A day is dawning when there shall be no fighting, but when every nation ~. 
shall clasp hands with brother nation, and the only battle will be that of the bo 
spirit warring against the flesh. Therefore in this firm hope we shall ~ 
“Carry on"! 

EpıTE K. HARPER. 
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- The Tarot Cards and thelr Interpretation. 


A PACK OF 78 TAROT CARDS. 
Exquisitely drawn and coloured, from new and original 
designs by PawELA CoLEMAN SmrrH. Price §s. net, in 
neat blue box, post free, 5s. 42. 


* The most wonderful pack of cards that has ever been seen since the da 
, am Gringonneur illuminated three packs for the arausement of King Charles 
I of France, in the year of our Lord 1392."—4Arthur Machen in T. P-'s Weekly. 


THE KEY TO THE TAROT. 
Essential to the interpretation of the Tarot Cards. By 
 AmruuR Epwarp WAITE. Royal 32mo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


“An interesting account of the mysterious symbolism of the rards."— Te 
' Scotsman. 


— THE PICTORIAL KEY TO THE TAROT. 
Being an Enlarged and Revised Edition to the Key to the 
Tarot, with Seventy-eight full-page reproductions of the 
Tarot Cards facing their descriptive matter, and considerable 
additional matter dealing specially with tbe subject of 
- Fortune-Telling by means of the Tarot. By ARTHUR 
Epwarp Waite. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt 
tops, 340 pp. Price §s. net. 
^ “ To all who are interested in symbols and their inter po Mr. Walte's 


key to the mysterious fortune-telling Tarot cards will be very wcleome."— 
. Daily Mai. 


hi VA Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, xxxii. + 424 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


- THE;HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY 


A ‘Compendium and Digest of the Works of Andrew Jackson Davis, 

the Seer of Poughkeepsie, including his Natural and Divine Revela- 

L tions, Great Harmonia, Spiritual Intercourse, Answers to Ever-recurr- 

5 ari Questions, Inner Life, Summer Land and Heavenly Home, Foun- 

oi New Meanings, Harmonial Man, Death and the After-Life, 

aa Spirit Mysteries and Divine Guest. Edited with Preface, Biographical 
_ Summary and Notes, by a Doctor of Hermetic Science, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. Price 2s. Ód. net. 


- RATIONAL MEMORY TRAINING 
E By B. F. Austin, A.M., B.D., Ex- principal of Alma Ladies’ College, 
— St. Thomas, Ontario. A Series of Articles on Memory, its Practical 
Value, its Phenomenal Powers, its Physiological Basis, the Laws which 
Govern it, and the Methods of Improving it, etc. 


E". CONTENTS :—Introduction—Memory—The Practical Value of a Good 

| Memory—Phenomenal Memories—Ihe Physiological Basis of Memory—Tho 
Laws which govern Memory—How to Train and Strengthen the Memory— 

| Attention—Arranpament and Association of ideas—Muemonic Systems—How 

E... tho Memory is Weaknaed— Memory Training in Schoola and Colleges— 
Mnemonic Devices and Hints on Memoriring. 


William Rider & Son, Ltd., 8-11 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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MR. JOHN RICHMON 


Announces New and Popular Boo 
Ready Now. On sale everywhere (postage 6d. extra on 
Just Published. S" 


HOMELAND: a Year of Country Days. By P. W. 

(P.W.D.I. of " The Daily Mail"). 7s. 64. uet illustrated. — 

The mt collecHon in volumes form of the exquisite naturo writings of ^ P.Y. DT“ 

studies of the English country-skde. Especially weicome will this book bo to the soddiers with 
al the “ Homslaind " for which they long &nd fight. 

LIFE'S FITFUL FEVER. By KaTE EVEREST, 2 he 
“* Stolen Brains," “* The Dreaming Antinous," and other" succean 
6s. nat. 

A story ol a caravan trip through “ Red Devon by the Sea " and a pretty, fragrant love ex 

THE BOOK OF STRANGE LOVES. By Recma M. 1 BLO 
author of “ The Swine Goda.” 6s. net. First impression sold out 
six weeks. Second large impression ready. 

This collection of passicnate love stories is of such an unusual patura that its bce 
bern estore from the &rst. The great variety of tena roak, 
and otber stories to new versions of " Samson aod " Delilab " and " Moasalina "has 
mented upon in the Press, : The binding is a rich purple cloth 

THE SORCERER. By Grecory SABEN, author of ^ 4 
Respondent,” '" Born of a Woman," etc. 6r net. Brilliant cover 

A book of interoct to those who study the supernatural aad like af uncsux! story. v 
SOME BOOKS BY MRS. IRÉNE OSGOOD. P 

Iu consequence of tbe demand It has boeg found necessary bo ralse the prions of these | r 

To a Nun Confess'd. Twentieth edition. 65. net. - 2 

The Indelicato Duellist. lilustrated with mE amosing 
W. Gorpon Mun. Foreword by Jean JossPH-RENAUD. 65. 

A Blood-Moon. 6s. net, with miniature porttait inset, 

Where Pharaoh Dreams. 6s. net. Illustrated. Foreword by 
PniLLiPs, Third Edition. 


POEMS. 

THE WINGED ANTHOLOGY. By IRÈNE OsGOc D 
HomacE Wyspnam. A delightful gift book for poetry lovers. i s 
cost. Purple cloth, 360 pp..3s.6d.net. Persian lambskin, silk ma 
THE GARDEN ANTHOLOGY. By IRENE  OSscoOD. 
Horace WynpHAM. Poems of flowers and gardens collected from 
dating 1535-1914. 300 pp. 3s. od. net purple cloth; 5%. nct 
lambskin. , 


STOLZN BRAINS. Ós.net. ScccndEdilion. Dy KATENEMI 
Cover design by BARRIBAL. 
An unusual story with many thrills. 


LORD STEENE'S INDISCRETION. 6s. net. Second 
By FREDERIC A. STANLEY. 
A claver novel of lifa abroad abounding ín unusual situations. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 6s. not. Second Edition. By 


HARRISON. 
A novel fnll of dry humour and observation of our litte vanities, 


THE SWINE GODS. 3s. 6d. net. By REGINA M. 

author of '' The Book of Strange Loves.” Introduction by ISRABEG 

A atrange fascinating book of visions painind with rich imagination and insight. : 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 

Suitable for Gifta to Service Men. 

Paper wrappers, 3s. Gd. net. 

THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST. By Davi BED 
A story of Cloudy Mountain Camp. 

THE GREAT SNAKE MURDER. By L. D. STRANGESS 

A very clever mystery alory in which the Intermost bs sustained to the 


STAGE STRUCK. By Horace WYNDHAM. (Also in cloth 
A tale of the Stagr and it vicissitudes. 


FORTUNIO. By Tueorame Gavner. A translation fror 


famous French work. Beautifully printed and bound. 65. net. E 
Postage, 6d. extra. 


JOHN RICHMOND, General Publisher, 14/15 ‘Conduit E T 
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